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I]P si' preface was ever neceffary, it may very likely 
be thbii-gHt" fa to thre following work ; the title of 
Vhfch (ia.fe ptorpofefs publiflicd fome time fince) 
liatli mtieh airHrfe^, * afid raifecf the cxpc6tation of the 
curious, though not wiirRout a mixture of doubt, that 
its purpofe could ever be fetisfatSborily anfwered. For 
thoug^h beauty is feeti and confeiTed by all, yet, fromi 
the* many fruitlefs attempts to account for the caufe of 
its being fb, cnqoirres On this head have aJmoft beeii 
given up-; and the fiibjedl generaHy thought to be a 
matter of too high and too delicate a nature to admit of 
any true or mtelKgibfe dtfcuffion. Something therefore 
introdudlory ought to be laid at the prefenting a wotk 
with a face fo entirely new ; efpecially as it will na- 
turally encounter with, and perhaps may overthrow, 
feveral long received and thorou^ eftabliflicd opinions:: 
and fince controverfies may- arife how far, and after what 
manner this. fub}e<i hath hitherto been Confidered 
and treated, it will alfo be proper to lay before the 
reader, ^yhaf may be gathered concerning it, from the 
works of the ancient and modern writers and painters. 
It is no wonder this fubjeft ihould have fo long 
been thought inexplicable, fince the nature of many 
parts of it cannot poflibly come within the reach of 
mere men of letters ; otherwife thofe ingenious gentle- 
knen who have lately publifhed treatifes upon it (and 
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who have written much more learnedly than- can be 
expeded from one who never took up the pen. before) 
would not fo foon have been bewilder' d^ in. their ac- 
counts of it, and obliged fo fuddenly to turn into the 
broad, and more beaten path of moral beauty;, in order 
to extricate themfelves out of the difficulties they feem 
to have met with in this: and withal forced for the 
fame reafons ta amufe their readers, with amazing (but 
often mifapplied) encomiums on deceafed painters and 
their performances ; wherein they are continually difr 
courfing of effeds inftead of developing caufes;. and 
after many prettinefles, in very pleafing language, do- 
fairly fet you down juft where they firft took you. up;.; 
honeftly confeffing that as to grace, the main point in 
queftion, they do not even pretend to know any thing 
of the matter. And indeed how fhould they? wJien:it 
adlually requires a practical knowledge of the whole art 
of painting (fculpture alone* not being fufficient) and 
that too to fome degree of eminence, in order to enable 
any one to purfue the chain of this^ enquiry through all 
its parts: which I hope will be made to appear in the 
following work. 

It will then naturally be afked, why the befl painters^ 
within thefe two centuries, who by their works appear 
to have excelled in grace and beauty,, {hould have been 
fo filent in an affair of fuch feeming importance to the 
imitative arts and their own honour? To which I an- 
fwer, that it is probable, they arrived at that excellence 
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m their works, by the mere dint of imitating with great 
cxadinefs the beauties of nature, and by often copying^ 
and retaining ftrong ideas of graceful antique ftatues y 
which might fufficiently ferve their purpofes as painters^ 
without their troubling themfelves with a farther en- 
quiry into the particular caufes of the efFe<Sls before 
them-. It is not indeed a little ftrange, that the great 
Leonardo da Vinci (amongft the many philofophicat 
precepts which he hath at random laid down in his 
treatife on painting)* fliould not have given the leaft hint 
of any thing tending to>a fyftem of this kind.; efpeciallyi 
as he was cotemporary with Michael Angelo^ who is- 
feid to have difcovered- a certain- principle in the trunk' 
only of an antique ftatue, (well known from this cir-^ 
cumftance by the name of Michael Angelo*s Torfo, or 
Back, fig. *) which principle gave his works a grandeur: •P'g-^4*- 
of gufto equal to the beft antiques. Relative to which- 
tradition, Lamozzo, who wrote about painting at the 
fame time j hath this remarkable paflage, vol. i. book r. 
And becaufe in tiiis place there falleth out a cer- 
taihe precept of Michael Angela much for our pur^ 
pofe, I wil not concede it, leaving- the farther inter- 
** pretation and vnderffending thereof to the iudiciou«' 
reader.. It i& reported then that Michael. Angela vp- 
on a time gaue this obfervation to the Painter Mar- 
cus de Sciena his fcholler 5 that be.Jljould. alwaies make> 
*^' *^«r« Pyramidally Serpentlike^ and multiplied by one. 
" two and three. In which precept (in mine, opinion) 
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** the whole myfterie of the arte confilfteth. „ For the 
greateft grace and life that a picture cart haue, is^ 
that it exprefle Motion : which the Painters call the 
" fpirite of a piiSlure: No we there is no forme fo fitte 
** to exprefle this motion^ as that of the fiartie of fire^ 
<* which according to Ariftotle and the other Philofo- 
phers, is an elemente moft aftiue of all others : be- 
caufe the forme of the flame thereof is mofl: apt for 
motion : for it hath a Conus or fliarpe pointe where- 
with it fccmeth to divide the aire, that io \x. may af- 
cende to his proper fphere. So that a pidure having 
^* this forme will bee mofl beautifiill." * 

Many 'writers fince Lamozzo have in the fame words 
recommended the obferving this rule alfo; without com- 
prehending the meaning of it : for unlefs it were knowa 
fyftematically, the whole buflnefs of grace could not 
be underflood. 

Ehi Frefnoy, in his art of painting, {ays. " large flow- 
ing, gHding outlines which are in waves, give not 
only a grace to the part, but to the whole .'body ; as 
we fee in the Antinous, and in many other of the an- 
•** tique figures : a fine figure and its parts ought alwaj^ 
** to have a ferpent-like and flaming, form: naturally 
•" thofe fort of lines have I know not what of life and 
feeming motion in them, which very much refembles 
the aAivity of the flame and of the ferpent." Now 
j$ he had underflood what he had faid, he could not, 

* Sec Haydocks's tranflation printed at Oxford, 1598. 
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faking of grace, liave exprefled himfelf in the follow- 
ing contradictory manner. — " But to fay the tifiith, this 
" is a difficult undertaking, and a rare prefent, which 
" the artift rather receives from the hand of heaven- 
* than from his own induftry and ftudies f /* But De 
Piles, in his lives 6f the painters, is ftill more contradic- 
tory, where he ikys,, *' that a painter can only have it 
** (meaning grace) from nature, and doth not know 
** that he hath it, nor in what degree, nor how he 

communicates it to his works : and that grace andi 

beauty are two different things ; beauty pleafes by 
** the rules, and grace without them.*'" 

Ali die EngliHi writers on this fubje<St have echo'dl 
thefe ps^ages ; hence ye nej^ai. quoi^ , is become a fa- 
fliionabk phrafe for grace. . 

By this it is plain, , that this precept "which Michael* 
Angelo delivered io long ago in an oracle-like manner, . 
hath remained myfterious down to this time, for ought 
Aat has appeared to the contrary. . The wonder that it 
fliould do fo will in foijie meafure leflen when we come : 
to conllder that it mufl all along have appeared as full/ 
of contradidion as the moft obfcure quibble ever deli- - 

f Sce.DrydcnV tFanflatioh of his Jarin poem on Painting, verfc 28, . 
and the remarks on thefe very lines, page 155, which rUn thus, " It is . 
^^ difficult to (ay what this ^race of painting is, it is to be conceived^ 
** and underftood much naore cafy than to be ekpre(ied by words ; it pro- 
*t ceeds from the illuminations of an excellent mind, (but not to be ac- 
^ quired) by which wc give a certain turn to things, which makes them 
« pkafing.*' 
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vered at Delphos, becaufe, winding lines are as often the 
caufe of deformity as ofgrau, the folution of which, in 

this place, would bean anticipation of what the reader 

will find at large in the body of the work. 

There are alfo ftrong prejudices in favour of ftraight 
lines, as conftituting true beauty in the human form, 
where they never fliould appear. A middling connoifleur 
thinks no profile has beauty without a very ftraight nofe, 
Andif thefbrehead be continued ftraight with it, bethinks 
k is ftill more fublime. I have feen miferable fcratches 
with the pen, fell at a confiderable rate for only having 
in them a fide face or two, like that between fig. 22, 
and fig. 105, plate i, which was made, and any one 
might do the ikme, with the eyes (hut. The common 
notion that a perfon fiiould be flraight as an arrow, and 
perfeAly ereA, is of this kind. If a dancing-mafter were 
to fee his fcholar in the eafy and gracefully-turned atti- 
tude of the Antinous (fig. 6, plate i,) he would cry 
{hame on him, and tell him he looked as crooked as a 
ram's horn, and bid himi hold up his head as he himfelf 
did. See fig. 7, plate i . 

The painters, in like manner, by their works, feem 
to be no lefs divided upon the fubjed: than the authors. 
The French, except fuch as have imitated the antique, 

<H- the Italian fchool, feem to have ftudioufly avoided 
the ferpentine line in all their piAures, efpecially An- 
thony Coypel, hiftory painter, and Rigaud, principal 
portrait painter to Lewis the 14th. 

Rubens, 
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Rubens, whofe manner of defigning was quite origi- 
nal, made, ufe of a large flowing line as a principle, 
which runs through all his works, and gives a noble 
fpirit to them ; but he did not fcem to be acquainted 
with what we call the precife line ; which hereafter we 
(hall be very particular upon, and which gives the deli- 
cacy we fee in the bed Italian m^ers ; but he rather 
charged his contours in general with too bold and S-like 
iwellings. 

Raphael, from a ftrdght and ftiflT manner, on a fudden 
changed his tafte of lines at fight of Michael Angelo*s 
■works, and the antique ftatues ; and fo fcmd was he of 
the ferpentine line, that he carried it into a ridiculous 
cxcefs, pai'ticularly in his draperies :^ though his great 
obfcr^^ce of nature fuffered him not long to continue 
in ^hls miftake. 

Peter de Cortone formed a fine mafiner in his drape- 
lies of this line* 

We fee this principle no where better underftood than 
in fome pidhires of Corregio, particul^ly his Juno 
and Ixion : yet the proportions of his figures are fome- 
times fuch as might be correded by a common fign 
painter. 

Whilft Albert Durer, who drew mathematically, 
never fo much as deviated into grace, which he muft 
fometimes have done in copying the life, if he had not 
been fettered with his own impra<^icable rules of pro- 
portion. . 
. . a But 
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But that which may ha\^e puzzled this matter moil» 
may be^ that Vandyke, one of the heft portrait painter*, 
in moft reipe£U ever known, plainly appears not to have 
had a thought of this kind. For there feems not to be 
the lead grace in his pi^ures more than wh^ the life 
chanced to brii]^ before him. There is a print of the 
Dutchefs of Wharton (£g. 52, pkte 2,) engraved by 
Van Gunft, from a true pidure b)r him,: which, is tho>^ 
roughly divefted of every elegance. Now, had he known 
thi^ line as a principle, he could no more have drawn, 
all the parts of this pnSture k> contrary to< it,, than Mr»t 
Addifoa could have wrote a wholft S^e<Stator in^ fs^Cs: 
gramniftr j unlefs it were done on pw pofe* However^ 
oci accxxmt of his other great excdilencio, painters, 
chufe to ftile this want of gcace. in? Im attitudes, flee. 
Jimplicityy and indeed they do often very juftly merit: 
that dpithet. 

Nor have the painters of the prefent times been ieft 
uncertain and cQntrad.i<^cry> iao.- eacJb; othier, than the 
mafters already mentioned,, whai)ever thc^ aoaycpceiiend 
to the amtrary: of this I hdd a mtnd to he certain, aod 
therefore, in the year 1745^ pdblifhed a £rondipiece to 
my engraved works, in which I drew a ferpentine line 
lying on ajwiniter's pallet, with thefc words imder it, 
THE LINE OP BEAUTY. Thc bait foon took; and no^ 
Egyptian hierogliphic ever amufed more than it did fioe 
a time ; painters and Sculptors came to me to knoAv the 
meaning of it, being as much puzzled with it as othev 

l' people^ 
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people, tili it came to loam Cotot c:qiianation; then 
indeed) but not till then, foak found it out to be 
an old acquaintance of theirs, though the account ther 
could pvt of its properties was ▼erjr near as fatisfaftory 
as that which a day-labourer who cjonftantly ufes the 
leaver, could give of that machine as a mechanical 
power. 

Others, as common face painters and copiers of pic* 
tures, dented that there could be ftich a rule either in 
irt or nature, and ailerted it was all ftuff and madnefs ; 
but no wcHKler that thefe gentlemen Should not be 
ready in comprehending a thing they hare Kttlc or no 
bufinefs with. For though the pi&ure c«pkr may fome- 
times to a common eye ^eem to vye with the original 
he copies, the artift himfeif requirefc no more ability, 
genius, or knowledge of nature, than a jouraeif^man- 
weaver at the goblins, who in working after a piece of 
painting, bit by bit, fcarcely knows what lie is about,' 
whether he is weaving a man or a liorie, yet at laft 
almoft infcnfiMy turns out of liis loom a fine piece of 
tapeftry, rcprefcnting, it may be, one of Alexander's 
battles painted by Le Bfun. 

As the above-mentioned print thus involved me in 
frequent dilputes by explaining the qualities of the 
line, 1 was extremely glad to find it (which I had 
conceiv*d as only part of a fyftem in my mind) fo well 
fupported by the above precept of \fichad Angelo : 
which was firft pointed out to me by Dr. Kennedy, a 

as learned 
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learned antiquarian and connoifleur, of whont I after- 
wards purchafed the tranllation, from wWch I have: 
taken feveral paflages to my purpofe. 

Let us now endeavour to difcover what light anti- 
quity throws upon the fubject in queftion^ 

Egypt firft, and afterward Greece,, have, manifefted* 
by their works their great fkill in arts and faiences, and, 
among the reft, painting and fculpture, aU which are 
thought to have iffued from their great fchools of phi- 
lofophy. Pythagoras, Socrates, and Ariftotle, feem t» 
have pointed out the right roa 1 in nature for the ftudy; 
of the painters and fculptors of thofe times (which they^ 
in all |M:obability afterwards followed through ^oie 
nicer paths that their particular profefllons . required 
them to purfue) as may be reafonably coUedied from the 
anfwers given by Socrates to^Ariftippus his difciple, and 
Parrhafius the painter,, concerning fitness, the firft 
fundamental law in nature with regard to beauty. 

I amiafome meafuce laved the trouble, of coUe6bing;. 
an historical account of thefe arts among the ancients,, 
by accidentally meeting with a preface to a tra^b,^ calKd 
the Beau Ideal : this treatife * was, written by Lambertt 
tlermanfon-Ten Ka-te,. in. French, and tranllated inta 
Engli{h by James Chriftopher le Blon > who in that 
preface fays, fpeaking of the Author^. " His fu^erior- 
**■ knowledge, that I am now publifhing, is the produ<3:: 
** of the Analc^y of the ancient Greeks > orthetrua^ 

; • : ."•%' 

f Publiflied in i73», and fold b]r A. Millar* 
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*^ key for finding all harmonious proportions in paint- 
?' ing, fculptiire, architedurej. miifick, &c. brought 
^^ home to Greece by Pythagoras. For after this great 
" philofopher had travelled into Phoenicia, Egypt and 
'* Chaldea, where he converfed with the learned ; he 
*' returned into Greece about Anno Mundi 34^4; be- 
" fore the Chriftian sera 520, and brought with him 
" many excellent difcoveries.and improvements for the 
*' good of his countrymen, among which, the Analogy 
*' was one of the moflr confiderable- and ufeful.. . 

" After him the Grecians, by thehel{)of this Ana- 
*' logy, began (and not before) to excel other nations 
*' in fdences and arts ; £bn whereas* before this time 
*' they reprefented their Divinkier in plain human fr-* 

gures, the Grecians now began toi enter into the Beau 

Ideal; andPamphilusi (who flouriflied A. M;. 364 r^ 
.*' before the Chriftian «ra 363,. who taught, that rib 

mail could excel in* painting without mathematicki) 
** the fcholar of Paufias and mafter of. Apelles, was the 
" firft who artfully applied the. faid Analogy to the 
** art of paintirig; as much' about the fame time the 
"^ fculpturers., the architects, &c, began to^ apply it to > • 
** their feverat arts, without which fcience, the. Grecians. 
** had remained as ignorant, as their forefathers* . ^ 

** They carried on their improvements in ^ drawing) 

** painting, architecture, fculpture^ &c. till they became: 

** the wonders- of the wx)rld ;• efpecially. after, the Afiar 

f*- tiicHs^ and Egyptians (who had. formerly been the 

" teachers. 
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'^' rtbachers of the Grecians) liad, id prooeTs of dme find 
'•*< by the Kavock of war, loft all the excdlcncy in fci- 
" ences and arts; for which aU other natiocu were af- 
^ terwards obliged to the Orecians, without being able 
** fo much as to imitate them. 

** For when the Romans had conquered Greece and 
'** A&A^ and had bmaght to Rome the bed paintings 
** and the ftneft ardAs, we don't find they dilcovered 
the great key of knowledge, the Analogy I am now 
fpeakitig <3f ; but dieir beft perfarmantes wete con- 
^^ dtidied by Grtdan aftifts, who it feems cared not to 
communicaie their fecret of the Analogy ; becaufe 
either they intemkd to be neceJSiDy at Rome, by 
^^ koeping the Secret among them&lres, osrelfe'thd 
Romans, who priatipailyaj£:<9tediuaiver&l dominioh^ 
were not curioots enongh to learch after the iecret, 
not knowing the importance of ft, nor imderftanding 
** that, without k, they could never attain to the ex- 
cdkncy of the Grecians c though nevertheiefs it muft 
be owned that d»e Romans uied Av<ell the proportions, 
which the Grecians long be^sre had reduced to cer- 
tain fixed naks according to their ancient Analogy ; 
and the Romans could arrive at the happy ufe of th6 
proportions, without comprehending the Analog)^ 
« itfelf." 

This account agrees with what is conftantly ob/erved 
in Italy, where the Greek and Roman works, both in 
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jxiedal^ and Aatnei^ ar« as diAioguiilHa&k as the charac> 
<tcr9 of the two languages. 

As tb^ pre&ce had th\is been of fervice to me, I was 
in hopes frpm the title of the bock (and the affurance 
m£ tjie tran0ator>that the aiithor had by his gieat katii- 
•iiog diibovered the ieeret of th^ ancients) to have met 
•with foihething there thftt might )».Te a£ifted> or con- 
firined the icheaie I had in hftad; but W9& much difap^ 
|K»nted in iio^ntg nothing Qf-that iR>rt^ and no ex^na- 
ition, or even after*mentk»i oS what 9t firft agreeably 
alarmed me, the word y^na/ogj^^ Ihnifc given the reader 
a fpecimeii, in his own words, how far the a»thor has 
dlicovered this grand £bcret c^ the ancients, or great 
itey ofhwmkdg&x as the translator calk it. , 

" TThe fuliimc part that I . fo m\ich "eftcf mi and of 
" which I have begun tx>fpeak, y^ ^i^^tX Je m fqai qmiy > 
" or an unaccountable fomething to moft people, and * 
*' it is the moil impcH'tant paxt to all the connoiileurs, , 
'< I fhall call it an harmonious propriety, which is |i 
," touching or moving unity, or a pathetick agreement 
" or cotBcctfd, not only of each member to its body, 
'* but alfo of each part to the member of which it is a 
** pjtft: h is alf9 an infinite vt^iety ^f p^irtSy . howevar 
" conformable, with refpeift to each different fubjeA, 
" fo that all the attitude,, and aU the adjuftmrnt of the . 
" draperies of each figure, ought to anfvFer or corre- 
" fpond to the fubje<5l cho&n. Briefly,, it is a true de- 
" corum,. a. bienfeanoe ox a congruent difpofition of. 
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ideas, as well for the face and ftature, as for ther 
attitudes. A bright genius, in my opinion, who 
aipires to excel in the ideal, ihoiild propofe this to 
himfelf, as what has been the principal ftudy of the 
moft famcrus artiils. 'Tis in this part that the great 
mafters cannot be imitated or copied but by them- 
iielves, or by thofe that ajre advanced in the know- 
ledge of the ideal, and who arc as knowing as thofe 
mailers in the rules <m* laws of the pittorefque and 
poetical nature, altho* inferior to the nmfters in the 
high fpirit of invention." c 

The words in this quotation, *' li ii alfo an infinite 
variety of farts ^^ feem at firft to have fome meaning iii 
them, but it is entirely deftroyed by the reft of the pa- 
ragraph, and all the other pages are filled, according to 
cuftom, with delcriptions of pidtures. 

Now, as every one has a right to conjedlure what 
this difcovery of the ancients might be, it fhall be niy 
bufinefs to ihew it was a key to the thorough know- 
ledge of variety both in form, and niovement. Shake- 
fpear, who h^d the decpeft penetration into nature, has 
fummed up all the charms of beauty in two words, 
INFINITE VARIETY J whcrc, ipcaking of Clebpatra's 
power over Anthony, he fays. 

Nor cuftom ftale 
Her infinite variety :—• Afl: 2. Scene 3. 

It has been ever obferved, that the ancients made 
their dodrines^ myfterious to the vulgar, arid kept them 

2 fecret 
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fecrct from thofe who were not of their particular feds, 
and fbcieties, by means of fymbols, and hieroglyphics. 
Lamcuzo fays, chap. 29, book i. '* The Grecians in 
" imitation of antiquity fearched out the truly re- 

<^ n owned proportion, wherein the exadt pcrfedlion of 
** moft exquifite beauty and fweetnefs appeareth ; de- 
** dicating the fame in a triangular glafs. unto Venus 
** the goddefs of divine beauty, from whence all the 
" beauty of inferior things is derived." 
' If we fuppofe this paflage to be authentic, may we 
Hot alfo imagine it probable, that the fyrabol in the 
triangular glafs, might be flmilar to the line Michael 
Angelo recommended-; efpecially, if it can be proved, 
that the triangular form of the glafs, and the fcrpcntine 
line itfeli^ are the two moft exprelllve £gures that can 
be thought of to fignify not only beauty and grace, but 
the whole or6^6r o/form* 

: There is a circumftance in the account Pliny givei 
6f Apeiles's vidt to Protogenes, which ftrengthens this 
ftippolition. I hope I may have leave to repeat the ftory-. 
Apelles having heard of the fame of Protogenes, went 
to Rhodes to pay him a vifit, but not finding him at 
home afked for a board, on which he drew a /me, telling 
the fervant maid, that line would fignify to her mafter 
whp had been to fee him; we are not clearly told what 
fort of a line- it was that could fo particularly fignify 
one of the firft of his profeffion: if it was only a ftroke 
(though as fine as a hair, as Pliny feems to think) it could 
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not poflibly, by any means, denote the abilities of a great 
painter. But if we fuppofe it to be a line of fome 
extraordinary quality, fuch as the ferpentine line will 
appear to be, Apelles could not have left a more (atis- 
faAory fignature of the compliment he had paid him* 
Protogenes when he came home took the hi at, and 
drew a finer or rather more exprejftve line within it, to 
fliew Apelles if he came again, that he underftood hiafcc 
meaning. He, foon returning, was well pleafed with the 
anfwer Protogenes had left for him, by which he was 
convinced that fame had done him juftice, and fo. cor- 
reAing the line again, perhaps, by making it more pre-r 
cifely elegant, he took his leave. The ftory thus majr 
be reconciled to common fenfe,, which, as it has beent 
generally received^ could never be underftood but as % 
ridiculous tale. 

Let us add to this, that there is fcarce an Egyptian^ 
Greek, or Roman deity, but hath a twifted ferp^nt, 
twifted cornucopia, or fome fymbol winding in this, 
manner to accompany it. The two fmall heads (over the 
bufto of the Hercules,^ fig. 4, in plate i .) of the goddefa 
Ifis, one crowned with a globe between two horns, th^ 
other with alily *, are of this kind. Harpocrates,.the 
god of filence, is ftill more remarkably fo, having a large. 

• The leaves of this flower as they grow, twift thcmfehrcs various ways' 
in a plcafing manner, as may be better fecn by figure 43,. in plate i, buC 
there is a curious little flower called the Autumn Syclamen^ fig. 47, the 
leaves of which elegantly twift one way only* . 

twifted 
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twined horn growing out of the fide of his head, one 
cornucopia in his hand, and another at his feet, with 
his finger placed on his lips, indicating fecrecy : (fee 
Mpntfaucon*s antiquities) and it is as remarkable, that 
the deities of barbarous and gothic nations never had, 
nor have to this day, any of thefe elegant forms belong- 
ing to them. How abfolutely void of thefe turns are 
. the pagods of China, and what a mean tafte runs thro' 
moft of their attempts in painting and fculpture, nbt- 
withftinding they finifii with fuch exceflive neatnefs ; 
the whole nation in thefe matters feem to have but one 
eye : this mifchief naturally follows from the prejudices 
they imbibe by copying one another's works, which the 
ii^ncients feem ieldom to have done. 

Upon the whole, it is evident, that the ancients flu* 
died thefe arts very differently from the moderns : La- 
mozzo feenis to be partly aware of this, by what he 
ikys in the divifion of his work, page 9: " There is a 
two-folde proceeding in all artes and Iciences : the 
one is called the order of nature, and the other of 
teaching. Nature proceedeth ordinarily, beginning 
with the unperfedt, as the particulars, and ending with 
the perfed, as the univerfals. Now if in (earching 
out the nature of thangs, our underftanding fhall 
proceede after that order, by which they are brouglit 
forth by nature, doubtlefle it will be the mdft abfo- 
lute and ready method that can bee imagined. For 
we beginne to know things by their firft and imme- 
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" diate principles, &c. and this is not only mine opi- 
" nion but Ariftotles alfb 5" yet, miftaking Ariftotle's 
meaning, and abfolutely deviating from his advice, he 
afterwards fays, " all which if we could comprehend 
** within our underftanding, we fhould be moft wife ; 
" but it is impojfible ;" and after having given fome dark 
reafons why he thinks fb, he tells you " he refolves to 
" follow the order of teaching," which all the writers 
on painting have in like manner fince dojgie. 

. Had I obferved the foregoing paf&ge, before I un- 
dertook this eflay, it probably would have put me to a 
ftand, and deterred me from venturing upon what La-r 
mozzo calls an impofllble tafk : but obferving in the 
forementioned controverfies that the torrent generally 
ran againft me ; and that feveral of my opponents had 
turned my arguments into ridicule, yet were daily avait-r 
ing themfelves of their ufe, and venting them even to^ 
my face as their own ; I began to wifli the publicatioa 
of fomething on this fubjedit: ; and accordingly applied 
myfelf to feveral of my friends, whom 1 thought capable 
of taking up the pen for me, offering to furnifli them 
with materials by word* of mouth : but finding this me*, 
thod not pradicable, from the difficulty of one man's 
exprefling the ideas of another^ efpecially on a fubje<ft^ 
which he was either unacquainted with, or was new in 
its kind, I was therefore reduced to an attempt of findr- 
ing fuch words as would beft anlwer my own ideas, 
being now too far engaged to drop the defign. Here- 
I upon. 
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upon, having digged the matter a* well as I could, 
and thrown it into' the form of a book", I fubmitted it 
to the judgment of fuch friends whofe fincerity and 
abilities I could beft rely on, determining on their ap- 
probation or diflike to publifh or deftroy it : but their 
favourable opinion of the manufcript being publicly 
known, it gave fuch a credit to the undertaking, a^/ 
foon* changed the countenances of thofe, who had a 
better opinion of my pencil, than my pen, and turned 
their fneers into expectation : efpecially when the /ame 
friends had kindly made me an offer of condu(fting th^ 
work through the prefs. And here I muft acknowledge 
myfelf particularly indebted ta one gentleman for his. 
corrections and amendment of at leaft a third part of 
the wording. Through his abfence and avocations, feve— 
ral (heets went to the prefs without any afHftance, and 
the reft had the occafional infpe<ftion of one or two 
other friends. . If any inaccuracies fhall be found in the 
writing, I fhall readily acknowledge them all my own, 
aniiam, I confefs,^ under no great concern about them^ 
■provided the. matter in general jnay be found ufeful and; 
anfwcrable in the • application of it to truth and nature ; 
in .which material points, if the reader fhall think fit 
to re<9:ify any miflakes, it will give me a fenfible plea- 
fiirc, and be doing great honour to the work. 
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afllft the reader's imagination, when the original exam- 
ples in art, or nature, are not themfelves before him. 

And in this light I hope my prints will be confi- 
dered, and that the figures referred to in them will 
never be imagined to be placed there by me as exam- 
ples themfelves, of beauty or grace, but only to point 
out to the reader what forts of obje<fts he is to look for 
and examine in nature, or in the works of the greateft 
mailers. My figures, therefore, are to be confidered in 
the fame light, with thofe a mathematician makes 
with his pen, which may convey the idea of his de- 
monftration, tho' not a line in them is either perfedly 
ftraight, or of that peculiar curvature he is treating of. 
Nay, fo far was I from aiming at grace, that I pur- 
pofely chofe to be leaft accurate, where moft beauty 
might be expeded, that no ftrefs might be laid on the 
figures to the prejudice of the work itfelf. For I muft 
confefs, I have but little hopes of having a favourable 
attention given to my defign in general, by thofe who 
have already had a more faihionable introduction into 
the myfteries of the arts of painting, and (culpt 
Much lefs do I expe<fl, or in truth defire, the counte- 
nance of that fet of people, who have an intereft in 
exploding any kind of dodrine, that may teach us to 
fee with our own eyes. 

It may be needlefs to obferve, that fome of the laft- 
mentioned, are not only the dependents on, but often 
the only inftrudors and leaders of the former j but in 
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what light they are fo confldered abroad, may be partly 
feen by -f- a burlefque reprefentation of them, taken t F'g- «• 
from a print publifhed by Mr. Pond, defigned by Cavr. 
Ghezzi at Rome. 

To thofe, then, whofe judgments are unprejudiced, 
this little work is fubmitted with moft pleafure; becaufe 
it is from fuch that I have hitherto received the moft obli- 
gations, and now have reafon to expeA moft candour. 

Therefore I would fain havfe fuch of my readers be 
aflured, that however they may have been awed, and 
over-born by pompous terms of art, hard names, and 
the parade of feemingly magnificent coUeftions of pic- 
tures and ftatues ; they are in a much fairer way, ladies, 
as well as gentlemen, of gaining a perfedl knowledge 
of the elegant and beautiful in artijcial, as well as 
natural forms, by confidering them in a fyftematical, 
but . at the fame time familiar way, than thofe who 
have been '.prep ofleffed by dogmatic rules, taken from 
the performances of art only : nay, I will venture to 
lay, fooner, and more rationally, than even a tole- 
rable painter, who has imbibed the fame prejudices. 

The more prevailing the notion may be, that pain- 
ters and connoifleurs are the only competent judges of 
things of this fort ; the more it becomes neceflary to 
clear up and confirm, as much as poflible, what has 
only been afferted in the foregoing paragraph : that 
no one may be deterred, by the want of fuch previous 
knowledge, from entring into this enquiry. 
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The reafoa why gentlemen^ who have been inqul'* 
fitive after knowledge in pidures, have their eyes lcf$ 
qualified for our purpofe, than others, is becanfe their 
thoughts have been entirely and continually employed 
and incumbered with cpniidering and retaining the va- 
rious Manners in which pi^ures are painted, the hiilo* 
ties, nam^, and charaders of the mafters, together 
with many other little circtimftances belonging to the 
mechanical part of the art ; and little or no tin^ has 
been given for perfeding the ideas they ought to have 
in their minds, of the ot^dla themfclves ki nature : for 
by having thus e{pou{ed and adopted their £rft notions 
from nothing but imitationsy and becoming too <^tcn 
as bigotted to their faults, as their beauties, they at 
length, in a manner, totally n^le^, or. at kaft difregard 
the Works of nature, merely becaufe they do not tally 
with what their minds are fo ftrongly preppflefled with. 

Were not this a true ftate of the cafe, many a re« 
puted capital picture, that now adorn* the cabinets of 
the curious in all countries, would long ago have been 
committed to the flames : nor would it have been poi- 
fible for the Venus and Cupid, reprefented by the 
Fi^"J" figure f , to have made its way into the principal 
^* P- '• apartment of a palace. 

It is alfo evident that the painter's eye may not be a 
bit better fitted to receive thefe new imprqfliQns, who 
k in like manner too much captivated with the works 
of art ; for he sdfo is apt to purfue the flxadow, and drop 
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the fubftance. This miftake happens chiefly to thofe 
who go to Rome for the accomplifhment of their ftu- 
dies ; as they naturally will, without the utmoft care, 
take the infe<Slious turn of the connoiHeur, inftead of 
the painter : and in proportion as they turn by thofe 
means bad proficients in their own arts, they become 
the inore confiderable in that of a connoifleur. As a 
confirmation of this feeming paradox, it has ever been 
obferved at all auiStions of piftures, that the very worft 
painters fit as the moft profound judges, and axe trufted 
only, I fuppc^, on account of their dijinterefiedmfs. 

I apprehend a good deal of this will look more like 
refentment, and a defign to invalidate the objedions of 
fuch as are not likely to fet the faults of this work in the 
moft favourable light ; than merely for the encourage- 
ment, as was faid above, of fuch of my readers, as are 
neither painters, nor connoifleurs : and I will be inge- 
nuous enough to confefs fomething of this may be 
true ; but, ait the fame time, I cannot allow that thia 
alone would have been a fuiEcient motive to have mad& 
me rifk giving o&nce.to any ; bad not another con- 
fideration, befides that already alledged» of more con*- 
fequence to the purpofe in hand, made it neceflary. 1 
mean the fetting forth, m the ftrongeft cpjovr?, the 
furpdfing alterations obje^s Seemingly undergo through 
the prepoffeiBons and preJBcfsce$ eonjtraded by the 
mind.-— Fallacies ftrongly to be guarded a^ii^ by 
fuch as would lesurn to fee ob^^« tryly I 
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Altho' the inftances already given are pretty flagrant, 
yet it is certainly i rue, (as a farther confirmation of this, 
and for the confolation of thofe who may be a little 
piqued at what may be faid) that painters of every 
condition are ftronger inflances of the almofl unavoid- 
able power of prejudice, than any people whatever. 

What are all the manners^ as they are called, of even 
the greatefl: mailers, which are known to differ fo 
much from one another, and all of them from nature, 
but fo many ftrong proofs of their inviolable attach- 
ment to falfhood, converted into eftabliflied truth in 
their own eyes, by felf-opinion ? Rubens would, in all 
probability, have been as much difgufted at the dry 
manner of Pouflin, as Pouflin was at the extravagant of 
Rubens. The prejudices of inferior proficients in favour 
of the imperfeAions of their own performances, is {lill 
more amazing. — Their eyes are fo quick in difcerning 
the faulty of others, at the fame time they are fo to- 
tally blind to their own I Indeed it would be well for 
us all, if one of Gulliver's flappers could be placed at 
our elbows to remind Us at every ftroke how much 
prejudice and felf-opinion perverts our fight. 

From what has been faid, I hope it appears that 
thofe, who have no bias of any kind, either from their 
own practice, or the leflbns of others, are fittefl: to ex- 
amine into the truth of the principles laid down in the 
following pages. But as every one may not have had 
an opportunity of being fufiiciently acquainted with 
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the inftances that have been given : I will ofFer one or 
a familiar kind, which may be a hint for their obferv- 
ing a thoufand more. How gradually does the eye grow 
reconciled even to a difagreeable drefs, as it becomes 
more and more the fafliion ; and how foon return to its 
diflike of it, when it is left off, and a new one has 
taken pofleflion of the mind ? — fo vague is tafte, when 
it has no folid principles for its foundation 1 

Notwithftanding I have told you my defign of con- 
fidering minutely the variety of lines, which ferve to 
raife the ideas of bodies in the mind, and which are 
undoubtedly to be conlidered as drawn on the furfaces 
only of folid or opake bodies : yet the endeavouring 
to conceive as accurate an idea as is pofllble, of the 
infide o£ thofe furfaces, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preflion, will be a great afliftance to us in the pur- 
fuance of our prefent enquiry. 

In order to my being well underflood, let every objed 
under our confideration, be imagined to have its in- 
ward contents fcooped out fo nicely, as to have nothing 
of it left but a thin fhell, exa<aly correfponding both in 
its inner and outer furface, to the fhape of the objedt 
itfelf : and let us likewife fuppofe this thin fhell to be 
made up of very fine threads, clofely conne<9:ed toge- 
ther, and equally perceptible, whether the eye is fup- 
pofed to obferve them from without, or within ; and 
we fliall find the ideas of the two furfaces of this fliell 
will naturally coincide. The very word, fhell, makes 

us leem to fee both furfaces alike. 
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The ufe of this conceit, as it may be called by fome, 
will be (een to be very gi^atj in the procefs of this 
work : and the oftner we think of obje^s in this (hell- 
like manner, we fhall facilitate and ftrengtheft our 
conception of any particular part of the furface df an 
objeft we are viewing, by acquiring thereby a more 
perfe<ft knowledge of the whole, to whi<::h it belongs : 
becaufe the imagination will naturally enter into the 
vacant fpace within this {hell, and there at once, as 
from a center, view the whole form within, and mark 
the oppoflte correfponding paf ts fo ftrongly, as to tt- 
lain the idea of the whole, and make u$ matters of t3*e 
meaning of evefy view of the objed, as we walk i-otind 
it, and view it from without. 

Thus the moft petfed idfea we tran pioilibly acquire of 
a fphere, is by ctrticeiving an infinite nxmibei* of ftraight 
rays of equal lengths, ifluing from the centet, as from 
the eye, fpf eading every way alike ; and cir cumfcribed 
oi- wound aboiut at their Other extremities with cloie 
conneded circulai- threads, Of lines, forming u true 
fpherical fliell. 

But in the common way «f taking the view of any 
opake objed, that part of its fotiace, which fronts the 
eye, is apt to occupy the mind alone, and the oppofr te, 
nay even eveiy other part of it whattever, is Ittfr un- 
thought of a:t that time : and the knh motion we make 
to reconnoitre any other Me of the objeift, confounds 

our &ft idea, for want of the connexion of the two 
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ideas, which the complete knowledge of the whole 
would naturally have given us, if we had confidered 
it in the other way before. 

Another advantage of confidering obje«^s thus merely 
as fhells cbmpofed of lines, is, that by thefe means we 
obtain the true and full idea of what is called the out- 
lines of a figure, which has been confined within too 
narrow limits, by taking it only from drawings on paper; 
for in the example of the fphere given above, every one 
of the imaginary circular threads has a right to be con- 
fidered as an out-line of the fphere, as well as thofe 
which divide the half, that is feen, from that which is 
not feen ; and if the eye be fuppofed to move regularly 
round it, thefe threads will each of them as regularly 
fucceed one another in the ofiice of out-lines, (in the 
narrow and limited fenfe of the word :) and the inilant 
any one of thefe threads, during this motion of the eye, 
comes into fight on one fide, its oppofite thread is loft, 
and difappears on the other. He who will* thus take 
the pains of acquiring perfe£fc ideas of the diftances, 
bearings, and oppofitions of feveral material points and 
lines in the furfaces of even the moft irregular figures, 
will gradually arrive at the knack of recalling them into 
his mind when the obje<Sts themfelves are not before 
him : and they will be as ftrong and perfeA as thofe 
of the moft plain and regular forms, fuch as cubes and 
fpheres ; and will be of infinite fervice to thofe who 
invent and draw from fancy, as well as enable thofe to 
be more correft who. draw from the life. 

C In 
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In this manner, therefore, I would defire the reader 
to afHft his imagination as much as poflible, in conii-- 
dering every object, as if his eye were placed within it.^ 
As ftraight lines are eafily conceived, the difficulty of 
following this method in the moft fimple and regular 
forms will be lefs than may be firft imagined ; and its 
ufe in the more compounded will be greater : as will 
be more fully fhewn when we come to fpeak of com-^ 
pofition. 

L. p!^i.'* ^"^ ^ ^S* "t* ™^y ^6 of fingular ufe to young de- 
figners in the fludy of the human form, the moil com» 
plex and beautiful of all, in fhewing them a mechar 
nical way of gaining the oppofite points in its furface, 
which never can be feen in one and the fame view ;; 
it will be proper to explain the defign of it in this pkce^ 
as it may at the fame time add fome weight to what 
has been already faid. 

It reprefents the trunk of a figure csJk in ibft waXy 
with one wire pafled perpendicularly through its center, 
another perpendicularly to the firft, going in before 
and coming out in the middle of the back, and as many 
more as may be thought neceflary, parallel to and at 
equal diflances from thefe, and each other; as is marked 
by the feveral dots in the figure. — ^^Let thefe wires be- 
fo loofe as to be taken out at pleafiire, but not before 
all the parts of them, which appear out of the wax, 
are carefully painted clofe up to the wax, of a different 
colour from thofe that lie within it. By thefe means 
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'the horizontal atid perpiendieular contents bf tliefe parts 
erf thfc bbdj^ (by which I mean the diftaWccs 6f; t>f)pofite 
points in the furface of thefe parts) through which this 
wires have pafled, may be exactly known arid cottipared 
with each other ; and the little holes, tvhete thewir^s 
have pierced the wax, Remaining on its furface, will 
mark out the cortrdfpondihg bfjpofitc poirits on the ck- 
ternal mttfcles of thfe body ; as well as aflift and gnrde 
us to a readier Conception of all the intervening part^. 
Thefe points may be marked u|)ibh a riiafblt figure with 
calibers properly ufed. 

The known method, many years made ufe of, for 
the more exadly and expeditioufly reducing drawings • 
from large pidbures for engravings, or for enlarging de- 
figns for painting cielings and cupolas, (by ftriking 
lines perpendicular to each other, fo as to make an 
equal number of fquares on the paper defigned for the 
copy, that hath been firft made on the original ; by 
which means the fituation of every part of the pidure 
is mechanically feen, and eafily transferred) may truly 
be faid to be fomewhat of the fame kind with what has 
been here propofed, but that one is done upon a flat 
furface, the other upon a folid ; and that the new 
fcheme differs in its application, and may be of a much 
more ufeful and extenfive nature than the old one. 

But it is time now to have done with the intro- 
dudion : and I fhall proceed to conflder the funda- 
mental principles, which are generally allowed to give 

C 2 elegance 
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elegance and beauty, when duly blended together, to 
compofitions of all kinds whatever ; and point out to 
my readers, the particular force of each, in thofe com- 
pofitions in nature and art, which feem mofl to pleafe 
and entertain the eye^ and give that grace and beauty 
which is the fubjeA of this enquiry. The principles I 
mean, are fitness, variety, uniformity, sim- 
piiciTY, intricacy, and qjjantity; — all which 
co-operate in the produEiion of beauty y mutually correSl-' 
ing and retraining each other occajionally. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Of F I r IT E S S, 

FITNESS of the parts to the defign for which, 
every individual thing is formed, cither hy art or 
nature, is firft to be confidered, as it is of the 
greateft confecjuence to the beauty of the vi^hole. This 
ii fo evident, that even the fenfe of feeing, the great 
inkt of beauty, is itfelf fo ftrongly biafcd by it, that if 
the mind, on account of this kind of value in a form,, 
efteem it beautiful, tho' on all other confiderations it be 
not (o ; the eye grov«^s infenflble of its want of beauty,, 
and even begins to be pleafed, efpecially after it has 
been a confiderable time acquainted with it. 

It 
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It is well known on the other hand, that forms of 
great elegance often difguft the eye by being impro- 
perly applied. Thus twifted columns are undoubtedly 
ornamental ; but as they convey an idea of weaknefs, 
they always difpleafe, when they are improperly made 
ufe of as fupports to any thing that is bulky, or ap- 
pears heavy. 

The bulks and proportions of objeds are governed by 
fitnefs and propriety. It is this that has eftabliihed 
the fize and pr«p<5rtion of chairs,, tables, and all forts 
of uterffih and furniture. It is tliis that has fixed the 
dimenfions of pillars, arches, &c. for the fupport of 
great weight, and fo regulated all the orders in archi- 
tedure, as well as the fizes of Wirido\^s and doors, &c. 
Thus though a building were ever fo large, the fteps 
of the ftairs, the ieats in the windows muft be con- 
tinued of their ufual heights, or they would lofe their 
beauty with their fitnefs : and in fhip-building, the 
dimenfions of every part are confined and regulated by 
fitnefs for failing. When a veffel fails well, the failors 
always call her a beauty ; the two ideals have fuch a 
connexion I 

The general dimenfions of the parts of the Jiuman 
body are adapted thus to the ufes they are defigned for. 
The trunk is the moff capacious on account of the 
quantity of its contents, and the thigh is larger than 
the leg, becaufe it hath both the leg and foot to move, 
fhe leg only the foot, &c. 

4 Fitnefs 
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Fitnefs of parts dib conftitutes and diftinguiflies in 
a great meafure the charaderiftics of obje<Sts ; as for 
example, the race-horfe differs as much in quality, or 
chaxadierj from the war-horfe, as to its figure, as the 
Hercules from the Mercury. 

The race-horfe, having all its parts of fiich dimen- 
fiions as bei^ fit the purpofes of fpeed, acquires on that 
account a confident charadrer of one fort of beauty^ 
To illuftrate this, fuppofe the beautiful head and grace^ 
fully turned neck of the war-horfe were placed on the 
ihoulders of the race-horfe, inflead of his own awkward 
ftraight one : it would difgufl, and deform, inflead of 

adding beauty ; becaufe the judgment would condema 
it as unfit. 

The Hercules, by Glicon fy hath all its parts finely + F»g- s* 
fitted for the purpofes of the utmofl flrength, the tex- 
ture of the human form will bear. The back, breaft 
and fhoulders have huge bones, and mufcles adequate 
to the fuppofed aAive flrength of its upper parts ; but' 
as lefs flrength was required for the lower parts, the ju- 
dicious fculptor, contrary to all modern rule of enlarg- 
ing every part in proportion, lefTened the fize of the 
mufcles gradually down towards the feet ; and for the 
fame reafon made the neck larger in circumference than 
any part of the head ; otherwife the * figure would • Fig. #. 
have been burdened with an unnecefTary weight, which 
would have been a draw-back from his flrength, and 
in confequence of that, from its charaderiflic beauty. 

Thefe 
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Thefe feeming faults, which fliew the fuperior ana- 
tomical knowledge as well as judgment of the ancients, 
are not to be found in the leaden imitations of it near 
Hyde-park. Thefe faturnine geniufes imagined they 
knew how to corre<9: fuch apparent dif proportions. 

Thefe few examples may be fufficient to give an 
idea of what I mean, (and would have underftoodj by 
the beauty of fitnefs, or propriety. 


\» 


CHAP. II. 

Of V A R I E r 

T T O W great a (hare variety has in producing beauty 
•^ -*• may be feen in the ornamental part of nature. 

The fliapes and colours of plants, flowers, leaves, 
die paintings in butterflies wings, fhells, &c. feem of 
little other intended ufe, than that of entertaining the 
eye with the pleafure of variety. 

All the fenfes delight in it, and equally are averfe 
to famenefs. The ear is as much offended with one 
even continued note, as the eye is with being fixed to 
a point, or to the view of a dead wall. 

Yet when the eye is glutted with a fucceflion of va- 
riety, it finds relief in a certain degree of famenefs ; 
and even plain fpace becomes agreeable ; and properly 
introduced, and contrafled with variety, adds to it 

more variety. 

I mean 
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I mean here, and every where indeed, a compofed 
variety; for variety uncompofed, and without defign, 
is confiiiion and deformity. 

Obferve, that a gradual leflening is a kind of varying 
that gives beauty. The pyramid diminifhing from its 
bafis to its point, and the fcroU or voiuta, gradually 
leflening to its center, are beautiful forms. So alfo ob- 
jeds that only feem to do ib, though in fa€^ they do 
not, have equal beauty : thus perfpe<%ive views, and 
particularly thofe of buildings, are always pleafing to 
the eye. 

The little (hip, between figure 47 and 88, plate i. 
fuppofed moving along the fhore even with the eye, 
:inight have its top and bottom bounded by two lines at 
oqual diftances all the way, as A ; but if the (hip puts 
out to fea, thefe lines at top and bottom would feem 
to vary and meet each other by degrees, as B, in the 
point C, which is in the line where the fky and water 
meets, called the horizon. Thus much of the manner 
of perfpe£tives adding beauty, by feemingly varying 
otherwife unvaried forms, I thought, might be ac- 
ceptable to thofcj who have not learnt perfpedlive. 
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C HA P. Ill- 

• • • 

Of Uniformity. REciitAflLiTY, t?r Symmetry,. 

IT may he imk^nefl " daett: " the greatdft '^art of the €^1. 
fe<fts or beauty tenalts from 'the fymmjetry of parts 
in the objedb, which is beiautifiil : but I am very well 
^rfuaded, iMs prevailing notion will fooii appear ta 
have little or no fbun(Jatibn. • 

It may indeed have properties of greater confequence,, 
fuch as propriety,, fitnefs, and u{e; and yet but little 
ferve the purpofes of pleafing the eye, merely on the 
^ore of beauty. 

We' hare, indeed', in 'our nature a love of imitatioft 
from our infancy,' and tfee eye is- often ^tertained, as 

'Wrdl as firi-pf iled, • with wrfrnicry, and delighted^ with 
the exadnefs of counterparts : but then this always 
gives way to it« foperior love of variety, and foon grows 
■tirefbm. • , . . ^ /^ ^ 

If the uniformity of figures, parts, or lines w«re truly 
the chief caufe of beauty, the more exa<5ly uniform, 
their appearances were kept, the more pleafure the eye 
would receive: but this is fo far from being the cafe, 
that when the mind has been once fatisfied, that the 
parts anfwer one another, with fo exaA an uniformity, 
as to preferve to the whole the character of fitnefs to 
ftand, to move, to fink, to4wim, to fly, &c. without 
lofing the balance : the eye is rejoiced to fee the objed: 

turned. 


turned, -'and {hiftcd,'fo as t6 vjiry th^fe uniform ap- 
pearances.. '-■ J ■ ■' . :' .■...::—.. : 

Thus the profile of moft obje<^s, as well as faces, 
are rather more pleafing than their full fronts. 

Whence it is clear,' th^ pl^afui?e does not arife from 
feeing the exa6:.xefem.blaoce, which one fide bears- the 
othdr, but from the knowledge that they do*fo on ac- 
count of fitncfsy with'defignj and'for ufe. -Fcfrwhen 
the head of a fine wonian is turned a little to ohe fide^ • 
whjich takes off from the «xadt fimilarity of the two .: 
hakes of the face, and;fofliewhat reclining, fo varying 
ftili* more from the ftraight and- parallel lines of a 
formal front face, it is alway-s looked upoin as moft 
pleafing. This is -accordingly faid to b^ a ' graceful 
air of the head. ^ ' ., . • 

It is a conftant rule in • coftipofition irf painting to 
avoid regularity. When we view a building," or an^ 
other obje<St in life, we have it in our power, by Shift- 
ing the ground, to : take that view of it which pleafci 
us beft ; and in cohfequence of this, the painter, if he 
ts left to his choice, takes it on the angle rather than in 
front, as moft agreeable to the eye^ becaufe the regu- 
larity of the lines is taken away by their running into 
|)erfpe6tive, without lofing the idea of fitnefs : and 
when he is of neceffity obliged to give the front of a 
building, with all its equalities and parallelifms, he' ge*- 
nerally breaks (as it is termed) fuch difagreeable appear- 
ances; by throwing a tree before it, or the.fhadow of 

D 2 an 
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an imaginaty cloud, or fome other objed that may 
anfwer the Jamc purpofe of adding variety ; which is 
the fame with taking away uniformity. 

If "uniform objects were agreeable^ why is there luch 

care taken to contrail, and vary all the limbs, of a ftatue ? 

• %• 7«- The pidure of Henry the Eighth *, would, be prc* 

ferable to the iinely contrafled figures of Guido or Cor- 

t Fig- 6. reggio ; and the Antinoais's eafy fway fj, muft fubmit to 

{Fig. 7. the flilF and flraight figure of the dancing msJker^; 

R Fig. 55. ^^^ t^c uniform out-lines of the mufdes in. the || figure 

'* *' taken from Albert Durar's book of proportions,, would 

have more tafle in them than thofe in the famous part 

f f'v- 54» of an antique § figure from which Michael Angelo. acf 

quired fo much of his fkill in grace. 

In fiiort, whatever appears to be fit, and' proper to 
anfwer great purpofes-, ever fatisfies the mind, and 
pleafes on that account. Uniformity is of this kind; 
.We find it neceilary, in fbme degree, to give the idea 
of reil and motion, without the pofUbiHty of fallings 
But when any fuch purpofes can be as well effedled by 
more irregular parts, the eye is- always better pleafed 
on the account of variety. 

How pleafingLy is the idea of firmnefs in flanding 
conveyed to the eye by the three elegant claws of a 
table, the three feet of a tea-lamp, or the celebrated 
tripod of the ancients ? 

Thu§ you fee regularity, uniformity, or lymmetry, 
pleafe only as they ferve to give the idea of fitnefs. 
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C H A P; IV. 

0/* Simplicity, or Distinctness. 

Simplicity; without variety, is wholly infipid, and 
at beft does only not difpfeale ; but when variety 
is jcaned to- it, then it pleafes, becaufe it enhances the 
pleafure of variety, by giving the eye the power of en- 
joying it with cafe. 

There- is . no object compofed of ftraight lines, that 
has fo much variety, with fo few parts, as the pyramid : 
and it is its conftantly varying from its b^ gradiially 
upwards in every fituation of the eye, (without giving 
the idea of fameneft, as the eye moves round it) that 
has made it been efteemed in all ages, in preference to 
the cone, which in all views appears nearly the fame, 
being^yaried only by light and fhade. 

Steeples, monuments,, and moll eompoiitions in paint- 
ing and fculpture are kept within the form of the cone 
or pyramid, as the moft eligible boundary on account 
of their limplicity and variety. For the fame reafoi* 
equeftrian ftatues pleafe more than the fingle figures. 

The authors (for there were three concerned, in the 
work) of a» fine a group of figures in fculpture, as ever 
was made, cither by ancients or moderns, (I mean Lao-r 
Goon and his two fons) choie to be guilty of the ab» 
furdity of making the fons of half the father's fize, tho: 

they 
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they have every other mark of being defigned for men, 
rather than not bring their compofition vi^ithin the 
t Fig. 9. boundary of a pyramid \, Thus if a judicious work- 
man were employed to make a cafe of wood, for pre- 
ferving it from the injuries of the weather, or for the 
convenience of carriage ; he would foon find by his eye, 
the whole compofition would readily fit and be eafily 
packed up, in one of a pyramidal form. 

Steeples, &c. have generally been varied from the 
cone, to take off from their too great fimplicity, and 
inflead. of their circular bafes, polygons of different, but 
even numbers of fides, have been fubflituted, I fuppofe 
for the fake of uniformity. Thefe forms however may 
be .faid to have been chofen by the archited:, with a 
view to the cone, as the whole compofitions might be 
bounded by it. 

Yet, in my mind, odd numbers have the advantage 
over the even ones, as variety is more p leafing than uni- 
formity, where the fame end is anfwered by both ; as 
in this cafe, where both polygons may be circumfcribed 
by the fame circle, or in other words, both compo- 
fitions bounded by the fame cone. 

And I can't help obferving, that nature in all her 
works of fancy, if I may be allowed the expreflion, 
where it feen^s immaterial whether even or odd num- 
bers of divifions were preferred, mofl frequently em- 
ploys the odd ; as for example, in the indenting of 
leaves, flowers, blofToms, &c. 

The 
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The oval alio, on account of its variety with fimpli- 
city, is as much to be preferred to the circle, as the 
triangle to the fquare, or the pyramid to the cube ; and 
this -figure leffened at one end, like the egg, therel^ 
beirfg more varied, is fingled out by the author of all 
variety!, to bound the features of a beautiful face. 

When the oval has a little more of the cone added 
to it than the egg has, it becomes more diftindtly a 
compoimd of thofe two moft fimple varied figures. 
This is the fhape of the pine-apple f, which nature has t Fig. 10. 
particularly diftinguifhed by bellowing ornaments of ' ' * 
rich mofaic upon it, compofed of contrafted ferpentine 
lines, and the pips J, as the gardeners call them, are ftill jFJg. n. 
varied by two cavities and one round eminence in each. * ^' ** 

Could a more elegant fimple form" than this have 
been found; it is probable that judicious architedl, Sir 
Chrillopher Wren, would not-have chofen the pine- 
apples for the. two terminations of the fides of the front 
of St. Paul's : and perhaps the globe and crofs, tho'; a 
finely varied figure, which terminates the dome, would 
ndt have had the preference of fituation^ if a religious 
motive had not been the occafion. 

Thus we fee fimplicity giyes beau.ty even to variety, 
as it makes it more eafily underftood, and fiiould be 
ever ftudied in the works of art, as it ferves to prevent 
perplexity in forms of elegance ; as will be /liewn in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of INTRICACY, 

THE a£bive mind is ever bent to be employM. Pur- 
fuing is the bufinefs of our lives j and even ab- 
ilrafted from any other view, ^ives pleafure. Ev^ry 
arifing difficulty, tTiat for a while attends and interrupts 
the purfuit, gives a fort of Tpring to the mind) enhances 
the pleafure, and makes what Would elfe be toil and 
labour, become fport and recreation. 

Wherein would confift the joys of hunting, fliooting, 
fifliing, and many other favourite diverfions, without 
the frequent turns and difficulties, anddifappointments, 
that are daily met with in the purfuit ?—— how joylefs 
does the fportfman return when the hare has not had 
fair play ? how lively, and in ipirits, even when an old 
cunning one has bdHed, and out-run the dogs I 

This love of purfuit, merely as purfuit, is implanted 
in our natures, and defigned, no doubt, for neceflary, 
and ufeful purpofes. Animals have It evidently by in- 
ftinfl:. The 'hound diflikes the game he fo eagerly pur- 
fues ; and even cats will rifk the lofing of their prey to 
chafe it over again. It is a pleafing labour of the mind 
to folve the mofl difficult problems ; allegories and 
riddles, trifling as they are, afFord the mind amufe- 
ment : and with what delight does it follow the well- 
conneAed thread of a play, or novel, which ever in- 

=creaie», 
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creafes as the plot thickens, and ends moft pleafed, 
when that is riioft diftin^ily unravelled ? 

The eye hath this fort of enjoyment in winding 
walks, and fefpentine rivers, and all forts of objedts. 
■^hdfe fomis, as we fliall fee hereafter, are compofea 
||fincipa31y of what, I call, the i^Civing 2in6. ferpentine 
Kneiii - 

Ifttficacy in form, therefore, I {hall define to be 
tfhafc peculiarity in the lines, which compofe it, that 
lidas 'the eye a wanton Kind of thace^ and from the plea- 
lur^' that gives the mirid, intitles • it to the name of 
Beautiful : and it may be juftly faid, that the caufe of 
the idea of grace more immediately refides in this 
principle, than in the ' other five, except variety j 
which indeed includes this, and all the others. 

That this obfervation may appear to, have a real 
foundation in nature, every help will be required, 
which the reader himfelf can call to his ailiftance, as 
well ^s what will here be fiiggefted to him. 

To fet this matter in fomewhat a clearer light, the 
familiar inftance of a common jack, with a circular 
fly, may ferve our purpofe better than a more elegant 
forni : plrcpara.tory to which, let the f figure be con- 1^}^'\^ 
ftdcred, v^hich reprefents the eye, at a common read- 
ing diftance viewing a rovv of letters, but fixed with 
moft attention to the middle letter A. 

N6was we read, a ray may be fuppofed to be drawn 
frbni^the center of the eye to that letter it looks at firft, 

E and 
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and to move fuccefllvely with it from letter to letter, 
the whole length of the line : but if the eye flops at 
any particular letter, A, to obferve it more than the 
reft, thefe other letters will grow more and more im- 
perfeft to the fight, the farther they are fituated on 
either fide of A, as is exprefled in the figure : and 
when we endeavour to fee all the letters in- a line equally 
perfedt at one view, as it were, this imaginary ray muft 
courfe it to and fro with great celerity. Thus though 
the eye, flridly fpeaking, can only pay due attention 
to thefe letters in fucceflion, yet the amazing eafe and 
fwiftnefs, with which it performs this tafk, enables u^ 
to fee confiderable fpaces with fufiicient fatisfadion at 
one fudden view. 

Hence, we fhall always fuppofe fome fiich 'principal 
ray moving along with the eye, and tracing but the 
parts of every form we mean to examine in the mofl 
perfedl manner : and when we would follow with ex- 
adnefs the courfe any body takes, that is in motion; 
this ray is always to be fuppofed to move with the 
body. 

In this manner of attending to forms, they will be 
found whether at reft^ or in motion .^ to give movement 
. to this imaginary ray ; or, more properly fpeaking, to 
the eye itfelf, affeding it thereby more or lefs pleafingfyy 
according to their dSSci^nX. Jhapes and motions. Thus," 
for example, in the inflance of the jack, whether . the ; 
eye (with this imaginary ray) moves flowly down the 

line, 
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line, to whrcli the weight is fixed, or attends, to the 
flow motion of the weight itfelf, the mind is equally- 
fatigued: and whether it fwiftly courfes round the 
circular rim of the flyer, when the jack ftands ; or 
nimbly follows one point in its circularity whilfl: it is • 
whirling about, we are almofl: equally made giddy by 
it. But our fenfation differs much from either of thefe 
unpleafsuit ones, when we obferve the curling worm, 
intx) which the worm-wheel is fixt*: -for this is always 'Kg- ij. 
pleafing, either at reft or in motion, and whether that 
ihotion is flow or quick. 

. That it is accounted fo, when it is af refi, appears 
by the ribbon, twifted round a ftick (reprefented 6n 
one fide of this figure) which has been a long-efta- 
blifhed ornament in the carvings of frames^ chimney- 
pieces, and door-cafes ; and called by the carvers, fLe 
Jiick and ribbon ornament : and when the ftick through 
the middle is omitted, it is called the r/^^o« ^a^^; both 
to be feen in almoft every houle of fafhion. 

But the pleafure it gives the eye is ftill more lively 
when in motion, I never can forget my frequent ftrong 
attention to it, when I was very young, and that its 
beguiling movement gave me the fame kind of Senfa- 
tion then,- which I fince have felt at feeing a country- 
dance ; though perhaps the latter might be fomewhat 
more engaging ; particularly when my eye eagerly 

purfued a favourite dancer, through all the windings 
of the figure, who then was bewitching to the fight, 

£ 2 a$ 
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as the imaginary ray, we were i^eaking of, w^as dan-: 
cing with her all the time. 

This fingle example might be fufficient to explain^ 
what I mean by the beauty of a com^ofed intricacy, of, 
form 'y and how it may be faid, \vith, pj^ppriety, tbi, 
lead the eye a hind of chace^ 

But the hair of the head is another very obvious in- 
ftance, whichj being defigned, chiefly as aa ornament, 
proves mpre or lefs. fo, according to thefbrni it natu- 
rally takes, or is put into by art. The moft amiable 
in itfelf is the flowing curl ; and the many waving iand: 
contrafl:ed turns qf naturally intermingling locks ravifk 
the eye with the plea(ure of the purfuit, efpecially 
when they are put in motion by a gentle breezie. The 
poet knows it, as well as the painter, and ^has de- 
fcribed the wanton ringlets waving in the windi •- 

And yet to fliew how excefi ought to be avoided in 
intricacy, as well as in every other principle, the very 
fame head of hair, wifped, and matted together, would 
make the mofl: difagreeable figure; becaufe the eye 
would be perplexed, and at a fault, and unable to trace 
fuch a confufed number of uncompofed and entangled 
lines ; and yet notwithflianding this, the prefent fafhion 
the ladies have gone into, of wearing a part of the hair 
of their heads braided together from behind, like inter- 
twifted ferpents, arifing thickeft from the bottom, lef- , 
fening as it is brought forward, and naturally cour 
^ ' ' forming 
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foTQUng to thje {hape of. the reft of the hair it is pinned 
over, \% extremely pidurefque. Their thus interlacing 
the hjdi: ii> diftin^ varied quantities is an artful way of 
preiQi:yic^ as much of intricacy, as is beautiful. 

« 
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Of ^UA NT ITT. 

% 

"p- Q^ M S of aiagnitiud^,. although iH-^Aaped,^ will 
•^ however, on account <jf: their, vaftnefs^ draw our 
attention and raife^o^rv admiration. - 

Huge.fhapelels rockshayeapleafing kind of horrw 
in thei?!,, and. the wide oq^n awes us. with its vaft 
cpnteats. j, but when forms of beauty are prefented to 
the eye. inrl^rgeqij^n titles J the pleafiipe 'increases on"' 
the mind, and horror is fbftened ihtb-reveuenetfr • " 

"How folemn and pleaftng:are.grop:es; of high grown > 
trees,, great churcJb.es, and palaces ? has not eveil ^a 
fingle. fpreading oak., growtii to riiaturity, axjqujredi the ' 

character of ^he venerable oak r? . ^ 

Windfor caftle i?ra nobl^.inftince of tiieseffeA of-': 

quantity. The hugenefs of its few diftind parti" ftfikefc- 

the eye- with* unconpimo^f gj^ndent. at a-difta^ce, ^as 

well.as.nigh. It is quantiftyv withifimplidfy;^ ^wki^q 

makes it one of the fineft objeds in thelcitigd^ftny - 

though void of any; regular order of architodurer. . > 

J Thfc. 


, *^i* J. 
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The Fa9ade of the old Louvre at Paris is alfo^e^'^ 
markable for its quantity. This fragment is -allowed' 
to be the fined piece of building iri France, though 
there are many ?qual, if not fuperior, to it in all other ^ 
refpeds, except that of quantity. 

Who does not feel ^ pleafure when he pidures in his 
mind the immenfe buildings which once adorned the 
lower Egypt, by iniagining the whole complete, and 
ornamented with coloflal flatues ? . , 

r t ' f 

Elephants and whales pleafe us with their unwifeldy 
greatnefs. Even large perfonages, mierely for being fo, 
command refpe<ft : nay, quantity is an additioiit tb'tlie" 
perlbn which often fupplies a deficiency in his'fijgure. 

The robes of ftate are always made large and full, 
b^calul^ they give a grandeur of appearatice, fuitable to ' 
the offices , of the greateft diftindlion. The judge's 
robes have an awful dignity given them by the quantity " 
of their contents j and when the train is held up, there 
is a noble waving line defcending from the flioulders of 
the judge to the hand of his train-bearer. So vvhen 
tlie train is gently thrown afidie, it generally falls into 
a great variety of folds, which again employ the eye, 
aod fix its attention. 

The grandeur of the Eaftern drefs, which fo far fur- 
pafles the European, depends as much on quantity as 
on coftliriefs. 

In a word, it is quantity which adds greatnefs to 
grace. But then excefs is to be avoided, or quantity 
will become dumfy, heavy, or ridiculous. 
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The full-bottom wig, like the lion's mane, hath 
fomething noble in it, and adds not only dignity, but 
fagacity to the countenance * : but were it to be worn • Fig. i6. 
as large again, it would become a burlefque ; or was 
an improper perfon to put it on, it would then too be 
ridiculous. 

When improper, or incompatible excefles meet, they 
always excite laughter ; more efpecially when the 
forms of thofe excefles are inelegant, that is, when 
they are compofed of unvaried lines*. 

For example, the figure referred to in the margin -f-, +^^^8- ^7- 
reprefents a fat grown face of a man, with an infant's 
cap on, and the reft of the child's drefs ftuffed, and fo 
well placed under his chin, as to feefn to belong to that . 
lace. This is a contrivance I have feen at Bartholomew- 
fair, and ahVays occafioncd a roar of laughter. The 
next X is of the fame kind, a ,child with a man's wig t Fig. \%. 
and cap^qn, In thefe ,'you fee the ideas of youth and 
j^ge jumbled together, in forms without beauty. 

So a. Roman general ||, dreffed by a modern tailor II Fig. 19. 
and peruke-maker, for tragedy, is a comic figure. — 
The drefTes of the times are mixed, and the lines which 
oompofe them are ft'raight or only round. 

Dancing-mafters, rcprefenting deities, in their grand 
ballets on the ftage, are no Icifs ridiculous. See the 

Jupiter §. . : V:^*.?- 

Neverthelefs cuftom and fadiion will, in length of 
time, reconcile almofl every abfurdity whatever, to 
the eye, or make it over-looked. 
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It k from the fame joifiiag of oppOnte idea^ that 
makes us laugh at the owl and the afs, for uiider their 
aukward forms, they feem to be gravely mufing and 
meditating, as if they had the (cnfc 6f human beings; 

A monkey too^ whof^ figure, a$ well as moft bf 
his ad^ions, fo odly refembles the human, is alfo very 
comical ; and he becomes mote (6 when a co&t is put 
on him, as he then becomts a greater bu^le{<jue on thef 
man. ' • 

There is fomethiiig extremely odd and comical iff 
the rough fliock dog. The ideas here cohiieAed are 
the inelegant and inanimate figure of a thruhi mop^ 01' 
mufF, and that of a fenfible, friendly animal j which' 
is as much a burlefqiie of the dog, as the monkey^ 
when his coat is on, is of the man. • 

What can it be but this inelegance of the figui^ej 
joined with impropriety, that makes a whole audieiice 
Burft into laughter, when they fee the miller's fack, ih 
Dr. Fauftus, jumping crofs the ftage? was a well^fhaped' 
vafe to do the fame^ it would equally furprife, bfUt not 
make every body laugh, becaufe the elegeuiee of' the- 
form Would prevent it. 

For when the forms, thus joined together^ arc^ffcit' 
cf them elegant, and compofed of agreeable lines^ they 
will be fo far from making us laugh) that they will be- 
come entertaining to the imagination, as well as plea^^ 
ing to the eye. The- fphinx and fircB hlave been ad- 
mired and accounted ornamental in alt ages. Th«» 

formetr 
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former reprefents ftrength and beauty joined ; the 

latter, . beauty and fwiftnefs, in pleafing and graceful 

forms. 

Thegriffin, amodern hieroglyphic, fignifying ftrength 

- and fwiftnefs, united in the two noble forms of the lion 

and eagle, is a grand objeft. So the antique centaur 
hath a favage greatneis as well as beauty. 
• Thefe may be iaid to be monfters, it is true, but then 
they convey fuch noble ideas, and have fuch elegance 
in their forms as greatly compenfates for their being un- 
naturally joined together. 

I fhall mention but one more inftance of this fort, 
and that the inoft extraordinary of all, which is an in- 
^t's head of about two years old, with a pair of duck's 
wings placed under its chin, fuppofed always to be fly- 
ing about, and finging pfalms 'f*. + ^ 's* **♦ 

A painter's reprefentation of heaven would be nothing 
without fwarms of thefe little inconfiftent objeds, flying 
about, or perching on the clouds ; and yet there is 
fomething fo agreeable in their form, that the eye is 
reconciled and overlooks the abfurdity, and we find 
them in the carving and painting of aknoft every 
church. St. Paul's is full of them. 

As the foregoing principles are the very ground work 
of what is to follow ; we will, in order to make them 
the more familiar to us, juft fpeak of them in the way 
they are daily put in pradice, and may be feen, in every 

F drefs 
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drefs that is wotn ; and we fliall find not only that 
ladies of fafhion, but that women of every rank, who 
are faid to drefs prettily, have known their force, with-, 
out confidering them ds |irinciples< 

/ 
1 

Fitnefs is firft confidered by them, as knowing that 
their drefles fhould be ufeful, commcxlious, and fitted, 
to their different ages ; or rich, airy, and loofe, agree- 
able to the character they would give out to the public 
by their drefs. 

IL Uniformity is chiefly complied with in drefs on 
account of fitnefs, and feems to be extended not much 
farther than drefUng both arms alike, and having the 
fhoes of the fame colour. For when any part of drefs 
has not the excufe of fitnefs or propriety for its uni- 
foi'mity of parts, the ladies always call '\X.f ormolu 

For which reafon, whdi they are at liberty to make 
what fhapes they pleafe in ornamenting their perfons, 
thofe of the befi tafle choofe the irregular as the more 
engaging ; for example, no two patches are ever chofen 
of the fame fize, or placed at the fame height ; nor a 
fingle one in the middle of a feature, unlefs it be to hide 
a blemifh. So a fingle feather, flower, or jewel is ge- 
nerally placed on one fide of the head ; or if ever put 
in front, it is turned awry to avoid formality. 

It was once the fafhion to have two curls of equal 
fize, fluck at the fame height clofe upon the forehead, 

which 
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which probably took its rife from feeing the pretty 
effedl of curls falling loofely over the face. 

A lock of hair falling thus crofs the temples, and by 
that means breaking the regularity of the oval, has an 
effect too alluring to be ftridly decent, as is very well 
known to the loofe and loweft clafs of women : but be- 
ing paired in fo ftiiF a manner, as they formerly were, 
they loft the defired efFed, and ill deferved the name 
of favourites. 

III. Variety in drefs, both as to colour and form, 
is the conftant ftudy of the young and gay — But then, 

IV. That taudrinefs may notdeftroy the proper 
:efFe6l: of variety, fimplicitiy is called in to reftrain its 
fuperfluities, and is often very artfully made ufc of 
to fet native beauty off to more advantage. I have 
not known any fet of people, that have more excelled 
in this principle of fimplicity, or plainnefs, than the 
Quakers. 

V. Quantity, or fulnefs in drefs, has ever been a 
darling principle ; fo that fometimes thofe parts of 
drefs, which would probably admit of being extended 
to a great degree, have been carried into fuch ftrange 
exceiles, that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth a law 
was made to put a Hop to the growth of ruft's : nor is 
the enormous fize of th^ hoop at prelent, a lefs fuffi- 

F ^ cient 
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cient proof of the extraordinary love of quantity in 
drefs, beyond that of convenience or elegance. 

VI. The beauty of intricacy lies in contriving wind- 
ing fhapes, fuch as the antique lappets belonging to the 
•F|g.2i. jjgad of the fphinx*, or as the modern lappet when it 
is brought before. Every part of drefs, that will admit 
of the application of this principle, has an air (as it is 
termed) given to it thereby ; and although it requires 
dexterity and a tafte to execute thefe windings well> 
we find them daily pradifed with fuccefs. 

This principle alfo recommends modefty in drefs, to 
keep up olir expectations, and not fufFer them to be 
too foon gratified. Therefore the body and limbs 
fhould all be covered, and little more than certain 
hints be given of them through the cloathing. 

The face indeed will bear a conftant view,^ yet always 
entertain and keep our curiofity awake, without the 
s^flance either of a maik,. or veil ; becaufe vaft variety 
of changing circumftances keeps the eye and the mind 
in conilant play, in following the numberlefs turns of 
expreffion it isf capable of. How foon does a face that 
wants expreffion, grow infipid, tho' it be ever fo pretty ? 
— The refl of the body, not having thefe advantages 
in common with the face, would foon fatiate the eye, 
were it to be as conflantly expofed ; nor would it have 
more efFed than a marble flatue. But when it is art- 
fully cloathed and decorated, the mind at every turn 

I refumes 
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refumes its imaginary purfuits concerning it. Thus, if 
I may be allowed a fimile, the angler choofes not to 
fee the fiih he angles for^ until it is fairly caught* 

CHAP. VII. 

Of L I N E S. 

IT majr be remembered that in the introdudlioh, tl>e 
reader is deiired to confider the furfaces of objeds 
as fo many fhells of lines,, clofely eonneded together, 
which idea of them it will now be proper to call to 
mind, for the better comprehending not only this, but 
all the following chapters on compofition. 

The conftant nfe made of lines \yj mathematicians, 
as well as painters, indefcribing things upon paper, hach 
eftablifhed a conception of them, as if adlually exifting 
on the real forms themfelves. This likewife we fuppofe, 
andfliall fetout with faying in general— That thefiraight 
line^ and the circular line^ together with their different 
combinations, and variations, &c. bound, and circum- 
fcribe all vifible objedls whatfoever, thereby producing 
fuch endlefs variety of forms/ as lays us under the ne- 
ceflity of dividing, and diftinguifhing them into general 
claffes ; leaving the intervening mixtures of appearances 
to the reader's own farther obfervation, 

Firft, * objects compofed of ftraight lines o»ly, as the * ^»g- 25- 
cube, or of circular lines, as the fphere, or of both to- 
gether, as cylinders and cones, &e. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, -f thofe compofed of ftraight lines, circular 
lines, and of lines partly ftraight, and partly circular, 
as the capitals of columns, and vafes, &c. 

Thirdly, J thofe compofed of all the former together 
with an addition of the waving line, which is a line 
more produ<Si:ive of beauty than any of the former, as in 
flowers, and other forms of the ornamental kind : for 
which reafon we fhall call it the line of beauty. 

Fourthly, II thofe compofed of all the former together 
with the ferpentine line, as the human form, which 
line hath the power of fuper- adding grace to beauty. 
Note, forms of moft grace have leaft of the ftraight 
line in them* 

It is to be obferyed, that ftraight lines vary only in 
length, and therefore arc leaft ornamental. 

That curved lines, as they can be varied in their de- 
grees of curvature as well as in their lengths, begin on 
that account to be ornamental. 

That ftraight and curved lines joined, being a com- 
pound line, vary more than curves alone, and fo become 
fomewhat more ornamentaK 

That the waving line, or line of beauty, varying ftill 
more, being compofed of two curves contrafted, be- 
comes ftill more ornamental and pleafing, infomuch 
that the hand takes a lively movement in making it 
with pen or pencil. 

And that the ferpentine line, by its waving and wind- 
ing at the fame time diiFerent ways, leads the eye in a 

4 pleafing 
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pleaGng manner along the continuity of its variety, if I 
may be allowed the expreflion ; and which by its twift- 
ing io many different ways, may be faid to inclofe (tho' 
but a fingle line) varied contents ; and therefore all its 
vajriety cannot be exprefled on paper by one continued 
line, without the afliftance of the imagination, or the 
help of a figure ; fee * where that fort of proportioned, !J,^'«- *^ 
winding line, which will hereafter be called the precife 
ferpentine line, or line of grace^ is reprefented by a fine 
wire, properly twifted round the elegant and varied 
figure of a cone. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of what fort of Parts, and low tleasihg Forms 

are compofed, 

THUS far having endeavoured to open as large an 
idea as poflible of the power of variety, by having 
partly fhewn that thofe lines which have moft variety 
in themfelves, Contribute moft towards the produdlion 
of beauty ; we may next fliew how lines may be put 
together, foas to make pleafing figures or compofitions. 
In order to be as clear as poflible, we will give a few 
examples of the moft familiar and eafy fort, and let 
them fervc as a clue to be purfued in the imagination : 
I fay in the imagination chiefly, for the following me- 
thod is not meant always to be put in pra<Stice, or fol- 
lowed in every cafe, for indeed that could hardly be, 

and 
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and in fbme it would be ridiculoufly lofing time if it 
could — ^Yet there may be cafes where it may be tic- 
ceflary to follow this method minutely ; as for example, 
in architefture. 

I am thoroughly convinc*d in myfelf, however it may 
ftartle fome, that a completely new and harmonious 
order of architefiure in all its parts, might be produced 
by the following method of compofing, but hardly with 
certainty without it ; and this I am the more apt to be- 
lieve, as upon the ftrideft examination, thofefour orders 
of the ancients, which are fo well eftabliflied for beauty 
and true proportion, perfedly agree with the fcheme 
tve fhall now lay down. 

This way of compofing pleafing forms, is to be ac- 
complifhed by making choice of variety of lines, as to 
their fhapes and dimenfions ; and then again by varying 
their fituations with each other, by all the different ways 
that can be conceived: and at the fame time (if a folid 
figure be the fubjedof the compofltion) the contents or 
fpace that is to be inclofed within thofe lines, mufl be 
duly confidered and vary'd too, as much as poflible, 
with propriety. In a word, it may be faid, the art of 
compofing well is the art of varying well. It is not 
expedted that this fhould at firfl be perfectly compre- 
hended, yet I believe it will be made fufficiently clear 
by the help of the examples following. 
* Fig. 29. The figure*, reprefents the fimple and pleafing figure 
©f a l>ell^ this fhcU, as we may call it, is compofed of 

waving 
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waving lines, encx)mpa(&ng, or bounf!iog ivyithin it, die 
varied fpace mariced with dotted lines i here you fee the 
variety of the fpaee within is equal ta the beauty of its 
form without, and if the fpace, or contents^ were to be 
more varied, the outward form youid have ilill more 
beauty. 

As a proof, iee a compo£tion of more parts, and a 
way by which thiolJe parts may be put together by a 
<:ertain n^ethod of varying: i; e.^how th^ one half of the 
ibcket of the caodledick A *> msght variod as the other * F>g. 30* 
half B. Let acomren^dnt* aiid fit height be firft given 
for a candleftick, as f, then let the nece^ary fize of the if-f'^?'* 
focket be determined, a$ at (a) % after which, in«fddr ^ Fig. 32. 
to give it a better immi. .1^ mnf. ^ij^ami or Ifeftgth of 

dlvifjons differ ffogj'thiek^igt^ xtf A? fofpfof, ^%^y^ 
vx their diftajijc^s &Qft> e^clji 9JEj\cr, a? i^ ften Jiy jhe 
points on 1^ line ui^ider tf>e jCocket (^) ; that isy let any 
two i^mt^ fignifying diji^eei bje p}aced £^rtheft frojyi 
any other two near poiiUS| observing sdways that ^her^e 
iho:uld be o^e d^i^ce qs p^ l^f^r t^aa ail the rei^ ; 
and yov ?viU readily fee that variejty co^ld not: be fb 
complete without it.--In Hke manner, jiet the hori^pntal 
diftances (always keeping within the bounds of .fitnef^) 
be vsuied bo|th ^s ,to diflajice? and fituations, as on the 
oppofite fide of the fame figure (b) ; then unite and joip 
all the feveral diftances into-a complete fhell, by apply- 
ing feyeral parts of curves and ftraight lines ; varying 
them alfo by making them of different fizes, as (c) : and 
apply them as at (d) in the fame figure, and you have 

G the 
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•F'g- 33- the candleftick *, and with ftill more variations on the 
* ; Other fide. If you divide the candleftick into many more 
t Fig. 34- parts, it will appear crowded, as f it will want diftin^t- 
nefs of form on a near view, and lofe the efFed: of va- 
riety at a diftance ; this the eye will eafily diftinguifh 
on removing pretty far from it. 

Simplicity in composition, or diftindnefs of parts, is 

ever to be attended to, as it is one part of beauty, as 

has been already faid : ^but that what I mean by diftind^ 

nefs of parts in this place, may be better underftood> 

it will be proper to explain it by an example. . 

When you would compofe an objeA of a great variety 

. of parts, let feveral of thofe parts be diftinguifhed by 

themfelves, by their remarkable difference from the next 

adjoining, fb as to make each of them, as it were, one 

' well-fhap'd quantity or part, as is marked by the dotted 

X Fig. 3s. lines in figure % (thefe are like what they call paftages 

in muflc, and in writing paragraphs) by which means, 

not only the whole, but even every part, will be better 

underftood by the eye : for confufion will hereby be 

avoided when tiie object is feen near, and the fhapes 

will feem well varied, tho* fewer in number, at a dif- 

M lig. j6. tance ; as figure |{ fuppofed to be the fame as the for- 

****** mer, but removed fo far oflF that the eye lofes fight of 

the. fmaller members. 
S Fig. 37. The parfley-leaf §, iq like manner, from whence a 
beautiful foliage in ornament was originally taken, is di- 
vided into three 4iftindtpaflages ; which are again divided 

into 
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into other odd numbers ; and this method is obferved, 
for. the generality, in the leaves of all plants and flowers, 
the moil fimple of which are the trefoil and cinquefoil. 

Light and fhade, and colours, alfo mud have their 
di{lin<5tnefs to make objeds completely beautiful ; but 

of thefe in their proper places only I will give you- 

a general idea of what is here meant by the beauty 
of diftin£tnefs of forms, lights, fhades, and colours, by 
putting you in mind of the reverfe effe<9:s in all them 
together. 

Obferve the well-compofed nofegay how it lofes all 
its diilindnefs when it dies ; each leaf and flower then 
flirivels and lofes its diftind: fliape; and the Arm colours 
fade into a kind of famenefs : fo that the whole gradu- 
ally becomes a confufed heap. 

If the general parts of objects are preferved large at' 
firft, they will always admit of farther enrichments of a 
finall kind, but then they muft be fo fmall as not to' 
confound the general mafles or quantities.— Thus you 
fee variety is a check upon itfelf when overdone, which 
of courfe begets what is called a ^^i^V tafie and a con- 
fiaflon to the eye. 

It will not be amifs next to fliew what effects an ob- 
je6t or two will have that are put together without^ or 
contrary to thefe rules of compofing variety. Figure*, 'Fig^s. 
is taken from one of thofe branches fixt to the fides of 
common old-fafhionedftove-grates by way oFornamentj 
wherein you fee how the parts have been varied by' 

G 2 fancy 
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•F«g. 39- fancy bnly^ and yet pretty wdl : clofc tb which * is 
another, with abotit the like number of parts; but as the 
Oiapesj neither are enou^ varied as to their contents^ 
nor in their fituatiohs with each other, but one fhape 
^Ubws \X!i exa^ likonefs : it is. therefore a difagreeable 
and taBelefs iigurd^ and for the fame reafon the candle* 

+ Kg. +o. ftick, fig. -[• is ft ill worfe, as therd is lefs variety in it. 

t Fig. 41. Nay, it would be better to be quite pdain^ as figure J^ 
* ^' '' than with fiich poor attempts at ornament. 

Thefe few examples, well underftood, will, I imagine^ 
be fuffidient to " p«t what was find at the bbgbning of 
this chapter out of all doubt^ vizi that the art of com^ 
p»Jing fvell is no ihore than thft afi of varying well'y and 
to fhew, that the method which hasbecnheiii explained^ 
muft confequently produceapledfing {Proportion aqiohgft . 
the parts) as well as that all deViatiiaais ftoon it will |lro- 
diice the contrary. Yet to ftrengthen this latter afc* 
tiony let the following figures, taken froni the life, be- 
egcamined by the above rules for cdmpofing^ and it will • 

i Fig. 42. be found that the indum-fi^ or torch-thiftle, figure |i, as 

' **' ' well as all that tribe of uncouth Ihaped exotics, have thb 

fame reafons for being ugly, as the candleftick, fig; 46J 

* Fig- 43- as alfb that the beduties of the Lily § and tife calcidonmn 

4 Fig. 44. Iris 4> proceeds ftom their being compofbd with great 
variety, and that the lofs of variety^ taa certain degree^ 
in the imitations of thofe flowers underneath them (fig; 
45 and 46) is the caufe of the meannefs (^ their fbapesv 
tho' they retaia enough to be called i^ thd feme namefe. 

Hitherto, 
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Hitherto, with regard to cbmpofition, little elfe but 
forms made up of ftraight and curved lines have been 
^ken ofj and tho* thefe lines have but little variety 
ki theAtfelVes, yet by reafon of the great diverfifications 
that they are capable of in being joined with 6ne ano- 
ther J ^eat Variety of beauty of the more ufeful fort is 
produced by them, as in neceilary utenfils and building: 
but in my opinion, buildings, as 1 before hinted, might 
he much more varied thaii they are, for ^ittr Jitnefs hath 
been (Iri^tly and meehanically c(»nplied with, any addi- 
tional ornamental members^ or partS) may, by the fore- 
going rules, be varied with equal elegance j ftor can I 
help thinking, but that churches, palace^, hofpitals, 
prifons, common hcrofeg ^d fumisier hdufes, might be 
built liior^ in ^^v&Qt charsf^rs than they are, by con- 
triving orders fuifafel^ to ^ch ; whereas were a nioderft 

« 

arthitCiSt to build a palace in Lapland, or the Weft-In- 
diesj Paladio rhuft be his guide, no^ would he dare ta 
f&t a ftep without his book. 

Have not many gbthic buildings a great deal of con- 
fiftfent beauty in them ? perhaps acquired by a feries of 
improvements made from time to tline by the natural 
perfuafion of the eye, whidi often very near anfwers the 
^d of workihg by principles ; and fometimes begets 
them. There is at prefent fucha thirft after variety, that' 
even paltfry imitations of Chiriefe buildings have a kind 
of vogue, chiefly on account of their novelty : but not 
only thefe, but any other nfew-invent'ed charadlers 01 

building 
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building might be regulated by proper principles. The 
mere ornaments of buildings, to be fure, at leaft might 
be allowed a greater latitude than they are at prefent ; 
as capitals, frizes, &c. in order to increafe the beauty 
of variety. 

- Nature, in fhells and flowers, &c. affords an infinite 
choice of elegant hints for this purpofe ; as the original 
of the Corinthian capital was taken from nothing more, 
as is faid, than fome dock-leaves growing up againft a, 
bafket. Even a capital compofed of the aukward and 
t Fig. 48. confined forms of hats and periwigs, as fig. f in a 
fkilful hand might be made to have fome beauty. 

However, tho' the moderns have not made many, 
additions to the art of building, with refpedl to mere 
beauty or ornament, yet it muft be confeiled, they have 
carried fimplicity, convenience, and neatnefs of work- 
manfhip, to a very great degree of perfeftion, particu- 
larly in England ; where plain good fenfe hath preferred 
thefe more neceflary parts of beauty, which every body 
can underfland, to that richnefs of tafte which is fo 
much to be feen in other countries, and fo often fub- 
ftituted in their room. 

St. Paul's cathedral is one of the noblefl inflances. 
that can be produced of the moft judicious application 
of every principle that has been fpoken of. There you 
may fee the utmoft variety without confufion, fimpli- 
city without nakednefs, richnefs without taudrinefs, dif- 
tindnefs without hardnefs, and quantity without ex-. 

cefs. 
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cefs. Whence the eye is entertained throughout with 
the charming variety of all its parts together ; the noble 
projefting quantity of a certain number of them, which 
prefents bold and diftin£fc parts at a diftance, when the 
leiler parts within them difappear ; and the grand few, 
but remarkably well- varied parts that continue to pleafe 
the eye as long as the object is difcernable, are evident 
proofs of the fuperior fkill of Sir Chriftopher Wren, lb 
juftly efteemed the prince of architeds. 

It will Icarcely admit of a difpute, that the out- 
fide of this building is much more perfeft than that of 
St. Peter*s at Rome : but the infide, though as fine and 
noble, as the {pace it ftands on, and our religion will 
allow of, muft give way to the fplendor, {hew, and 
magnificence of that of St. Peter*s, on account of the 
fculptures and paintings, as well as the greater magni- 
tude of the whole, which makes it excel as to quantity. 

There are many other churches of great beauty, the 
work of the fame architeift, which are hid in the heart 
of the city, whofe {leeples and fpires are raifed higher 
than ordinary, that they may be feen at a di{lance above 
the other buildings ; and the great number of them 
difperfed about the whole city, adorn the profpedt of it, 
and give it an air of opulency and magnificence : on 
which account their {hapes will be found to be parti- 
cularly beautiful. Of thefe, and perhaps of any in 
Europe, St. Mary-le-bow is the mo{l elegantly varied. 
St. Bride's in Fieet-{lreet diminilhes fweetly by elegant 

degrees, 
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degree^, but its ygriati^vS) thp* v^ry curious when ycxi 
ape ^ear theip, not being quite £o boW, and diftin^Sb, as 
tbo& of Bow, it top Toon lo{es variety at a difiance. 
SomiC gothic fpires are finely and artfully Fariedt parti- 
cplarly the fapious fteeplie of Straibii^g. 

Weftminfter- Abbey is a good contra^ to St. Pauri> 
with regard to fimplicity and di^ndnefs, the great 
number of its f^Uigrea^or^anxents, ^nd fmall diWdedan4 
fubdivided parts appear pQiifu/^ed w|2,en oijgh^ dnd «fe 
totally loft a)t a moderate dift^ce; yet 'twere is never- 
thelefs fuch la con£ftency (^ p^rts altogetJ^et in % good 
gothic taftp, and fuch propriety rel^itiye to the gloomy 
ideas, they were then calculated jto convey, 1^2X they 
have At length acqyired an e^blifl^d ^nd ^i^if^d chj^ 
racier in building. It would be looked i^Q^ ^ ^n im- 
propriety and as a )^ind of pr<^an^pa to build places 
for mirth and entertainment in tjie fai^e t^fte^ 

CHAP. IX. 

ty GoMi»psjTioijr inith tie Wavikq-Like, 

m 

THERE is fcarce a room in any houfe whatever, 
where one does not fee the waving-line employed 
in fome way or other. How i^eleg^t would the (hapes 
of all our moveables be without it ? how very plain and 
unornamental the moulding of cornices, and chinuiey- 
pieces, without the variety introduced by the ogee mem- 
ber, which is entirely compp{ed of waving-lines ? 

*^ Though 
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Though aJt fofts'c^waving-lines are ornamental^ 
when properly applied ; yet, ftridly fpeaking, there 1* 
but one precife line, properly to be called the line of 
Seauty, whichj in the fc^ of diem* is number 4 : the ^*s-i9* 
lines 5, 6, 7, by their biilgiAg too much in their curva- 
ture becoming grofs and clumfy; and, oji the contrary, 
3, 2, i, as they ftra'ighten, becoming mean and pocff 5 
as will appear in the next figure -f- where they are ap- t Fig- so. 
plied to the legs of chairs. 

A ftill more perfeA idea of the effects of the precife 
waving-linc, and of thofe lines that deviate froni it, may 
be conceived by the row of ftays, figure^, where num- tKg.ss. 
ber 4 is compofed of precife waving-lines, and is ther«- **' ** 
fcffe the: beft fhaped ftay. Every whale-bone of a 

good fky muft be made to bend in this manner : (or 
the whole ftay, when put dofe together belund, is truly 
a fhell of well-varied contents, and its furface of courfe 
a fine form ; fo that if a line, or the lace were to be 
drawn,' or brought from the top of the lacing of the ftay 
behind, roiind the body, and down to the bottom peak 
of the ftomacher ; it would form ftich a perfe6fc, precife^ 
ferpentine-line, as has been fhewn, round the cone, 
figure 26 in plate i. — For t|iis reafon all ornaments 
obliquely f^oetf^fting the body in this mannpry ^ tbp 
ribbons worn by the knights of the garter, are^bqth 
genteel and graeefol. The numbers 5, 6, 7, dnd 2\ 
2, I, are deviations into ftiffneis and meannefs on- one 
hand, and chimfinefs and <kfonmty on the other. The 

H reafon^ 
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reafons for which difagreeable effeAs^ after what has been 
already faid, will be evident to the meaneft capacity. 

It may be worth our notice however, that the flay, 
number 2, would better fit a well-ftiaped man than 
number 4 ; and that nunaber 4, would better fit a well- 
formed woman, than number 2; and when on confider- 
ingtherh, merely as to their forms, and comparing them 
together as you would do two vafes, it has been fhewn 
by our principles, how much finer and more beautiful 
number 4 is, than number 2 : does not this our deter- 
mination enhance the merit of thefe principles, as it 
proves at the fame time how much the form of a wo- 
man's body furpafles in beauty that of a man ? 

From the examples that have been given, enough 
maybe gathered to carry on our obferyations from them 
to any other objed:s that may chance to come in our^ 
way, either animate or inanimate ; fo that we may not 
only lineally account for the uglinefs of the toad, the 
hog, the bear and the fpider, which are totally void of 
this waving-line, but alfo for the different degrees of 
beauty belonging to thofe objeds that poflefs it» 

C H A P. X. 
ty Compositions with the SERPENTiKfi-LiNB. 

THE very great difficulty there is in defcribing this 
line, either in words, or by the pencil (aswashinted 
before, when I firfl mentioned it) will make it neceflary 

for 
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for nie to jirocefed v^isy flowly in what I have to lay in 
this chapter, and to beg the reader's patience whilft 
I lead him ftep bjr ftep into the knowledge of what I 
think thei^blime in; form, fb temarkably difplayed in 
the human body;, in which, I believe, when he is once 
acquainted with tihie idea of them, he will find this ipe- 
cies of Jines to be principally concerned. 

Firft, then, let him confider fig.f, which reprefents a tFig. $6. 
ftraight horn, with its contents, and he will find, as it 
varies like the cone, it is a form of fbme beauty, merely 
on that acdount. 

Next let him obferve in what manner, and in what 
degree the beauty of this horn is increafed, in fig. * • Fig. 57. 
where it is fuppofed to be bent two dififerent ways. 

And laftly, let him attend to the vaft increafe of 
beauty, even to grace and elegance, in the fame horn, 
fig- ty where it is fuppofed to have been twilled round, t Fig. js. 
at the lame time, that it was bent two different ways, 
(as in the laft figure.) 

In the firft of thefe figures, the dotted line down the 
middle exprefles the ftraight lines of which it is com- 
pofed ; which, without the ajfllftance of curve lines^ 
or light and fhade, would hardly Ihew it to have 
contents. 

The fame is true of the lecond, tho* by the bending 
of the horn, the ftraight dotted line is changed into the 
beautiful waving-line. 

H 2 But 


'• i But iti.die.lifl^ tkis dotted lime^; hy. ^ tm^vug ^ 
tv<ell as the bending of the Jiocn, is clmnged fnxn the 
i waving intp the ierpeatine^-Htie ; which, «s it dips 

' out c^ ii^t behind the hcxm in diej middle, ^mi retuim 

again at the fmaller ehd^ not; only gives pky to the ima<- 
ginatioti, and delights the eye, oh diat account ; but 
informs it like wife of the quantity and vaziety^^ of the 
■ contents. .,.;/..• ...'.. 

I haveckofen tliie fimple exdjmiple,' a« the eafkO: way 
of giving a plain and- general idea of the peculiar qua- 
lities of thefe lerpentine-lines, and the advantages of 
bringing them into compofitions, where the contents 
you arc to exprcfs, admit of grace and elegance. 

And I beg the fame things may be underftood of 
thefe ferpentine-lines, that I have fard before dF the 
waving- lines. ' For as among the vaft variety of waving- 
lines that may be conceived, there is but one that truly 
deferves the name of tie line of beauty, fo there is 
only one precife ferpentine-line that I call the ' line of 
grace. Yet, even when they are made too bulgmg, or 
too tapering, though they certainly lofe of their beauty 
and. grace,' they do not. become fo wholly void of it, 
as not to be of excellent fervice in compofitions, where 
beauty and grace are not particularly defigned to be 
cxprefled in their greateft perfedion. 

Though I have diftinguifhed thefe lines fo particularly 
as to give them the titles oithe lines af btd^fy an^ grace^ 
I mean that the ufe and application of them fhould ftill 

z ■ ^ 
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}x confuied by the piinciples I have kid down for t»m* 
pofltion in general; and that they {hould bejudicioudy 
mixt and combined with one another, and even with 
thoje I may term p^atn lines, (in oppofition to thefe) as 
the fubje<9: in hand requires. Thus the octtnu-copia^ 
fig. -f-, is twifted and bent after the fame maiuier, as the tFig. sgi. 
laft figure of the horn; but more (xnametited, and with ^* *' 
a greater number of other lines of the fame twifted 
kind, winding round it with as quick returns as thofe 
of a fcrew. 

This fort of form may be fcen with yet more varia- 
tions, (and therefore more beautiful) in the goat's horn, 
from which, in all probability, the ancients originally 
took the extreme elegant forms they have given their 
cornu-copias. 

There is another way of confidering this laft figure 
of the horn I would recommend to my reader, in order 
"to give him a clearer idea of the ufe both of the waving 
and lerpentine-lines in compofition. 

This is to imagine the horn, thus bent and tvdfted, 
to be cut length- ways by a very fine faw into two equal 
parts; and to obferve one of thefe in the fame pofi- 
tion the whole horn is reprefented in ; and thefe two 
. obfervations will naturally occur to him. Firft, that 
the edge of the faw muft run from one end to the other 
of the horn in the line of beauty ; fo that the edges of 
this half of the horn will have a beautiful fhape: and, 
fecondly, that wherever the dotted ferpentine-line on the 

furfacc 
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'£vtt£acc of the whole horn dips behind, and is lofl to 
the eye, it immediately comes into fight on the hollow 
fiirface of the divided horn. 

The life I fhall make of thefe obfervations will appear 
very x:onfiderable in the application of them to the hu- 
man form, which we are next to attempt. 

It wiU be fufficient, therefore, at prefent only to ob- 
iferve, firft, that the whole horn acquires a beauty by its 
.being thus genteely bent two different ways ; fecohdly, 
that whatever lines are drawn on its external furface be- 
■oome graceful, as they muft all of them, from the twift 
that is given the horn, partake in fome degree or other, 
of the fhape of the ferpentine-line : and, laftly, when 
the horn is fplit, and the inner, as well as the outward 
furface of its Hiell-like form is expofed, the eye is pecu- 
liarly entertained and relieved in the purfuit of thefe 
ferpentine-lines, as in their twiftings their concavities 
and convexities are alternately offered to its view. Hol- 
low forms, therefore, compofed of fuch lines are exf 
tremely beautiful and pleafingto the eye; in many cafes 
more fo, than thofe of fblid bodies. 

Almoft all the mufcles, and bones, of which the hu- 
man form is compofed, have more or lefs of thefe kind 
of twifls in them ; and give, in a lefs degree, the fame 
kind of appearance to the parts which cover them, and 
are the immediate objeA of the eye : and for this reafon 
it is that I have been fo particular in defcribing thefe 
/prms of the bent, and twiiled, and ornamented horn» 

There 
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There is (carce a ftraight bone in the whole body, 
Almoft all of them are not only bent difierent ways,, 
but have a kind of twift, which in fome of them is very 
graceful ; and the mufcles annexed to them, tho' they^ 
are of various (hapes, appropriated to their particular 
ufes, generally have their component fibres running in 
thefe ferpentine-lines, furrounding and conforming, 
themfelves to the varied ftiape of the bones they belong 
to: more efpecially in the limbs. Anatomifts are fa 
fatisfied of this, that they take a pleafure in diftinguifli.- 
ing their feversd beauties. I fhall only inflance iii the 
thigh-hone, and thofe about the hips. 

The thigh-bone fig. *, has the waving and twifted^ •Fig.62< 
turn of the horn, 58 : but the beautiful boijies adjoining, *" ^' *' 
called the offa innominata J, have, with greater variety, jFig.eo^. 
the fame turns and twifts of that horn when it is cut ; ^' ** 
and its inner and outward furfaces are expofed to the 
eye. 

How ornamental thefe bones appear, when the pre- 
judice we conceive againfl them, as being part of a fke- 
leton, is taken ofF by adding a little foliage to them 
may be feen in fig. |I — fuch (hell-like winding forms, h pig. gj. 
mixt with foliage, twilling about them, are made ufe ^**'' 
of in all. ornaments ; a kind of compofition calculated 
merely to pleafe the eye. Diveft thefe of their ferpentine 
twinings, and they immediately lofe all grace, and re- 
turn to the poor gothic tafte they were in an hundred 
years ago §.; § Kg. 6j, 

Fig. 
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•Fig. 64. . Fig, * is meant to reprefent the manner, in which 
moft of the mufcles, (thofe of the limbs in particular) arc 
twifted round the bones, and conform themfelves to their 
length and fhape ; but with no anatomical e^a<5^nefs. 
As to the running c^ their fibres, fome anatomifts have 
compared them to ikains of thread, loofe in the middle, 
and tight at each end, which, when they are thus confi- 
dered as twifted contrary ways round the bone, gives the 
ftrcmgeft idea poflible of a compolition of ferpentine- 
Jines. 

Of thcfe fine winding forms then are the mufcles 
and bones of the human body compofed, and which, by 
their varied fituations with each other, become more 
intricately pleafing, and form a continued waving of 
winding forms from one into the other, as may be beft 
feen by examining a good anatomical figure, part of 
which you have here reprefented, in the mufcular leg 
t Fie. 65. and thigh, fig.f: which fliews the ferpentine forms and 
J). I, varied fituations of the mufcles, as they appear when the 
fkin is taken off. It was drawn from a plafter of Paris 
figure caft off nature, the original of which was pre- 
pared for the mould by Cowper, the famous anatomift. 
In this laft figure, as the fkin is taken off the parts 
Are too diftindly traced by the eye, for that intaicatc 
^delicacy which^ is ncceflary to the utmoft beauty 5 yet 
the winding figures of the mufcles, with the variety 
of their fituations, muft always be allowed elegant 
forms : however, they lofe in the imagination Come of 

the 
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the beauty, which they really have, by the idea of their 
being flayed ; neverthelefs, by what has already been 
fhewn both of them and the bones, the human frame 
liath more of its parts compofed of fetpentine-lines than 
any other objed in nature; which is a proof both of its 
fuperior beauty to all others, and, at the fame time* 
that its beauty proceeds from thofe lines : for altho* they 
may be required fometimes to be bulging in their twifts, 
as in the thick fwelling mufcles of the Hercules, yet 
elegance and greatnefs of tafte is ftill preferved; but 
when thefe lines lofe fo mtich of their twiils as to be- 
come almoft flx£kight, all elegance of tafle vanifhes. 

Thus fig. *, was alfo taken from nature, and dtawn •Flg.w. 
in the fame pofition^ but treated in a more dry, ftifF, 
and what the painters tiss^iftickffhannir^ th^n the nature 
of flcfhis evet capable of kp^ariilg irii linlefs when itj 
moiilurd is dtjtA SL^iy: it mfuf^ hi allowed, that the 
parts of thisf figure are of as right dimenfioiis, and as 
truly fitu^ted, a$ in thfe fctfmtrj it ^ant^ oftly the 
true twift of the lines to give it tafte. 

To prove this fufthtfrj and to put the mean effeuft 
of thefe plam or unvaried lines in a fironger light, fee 
fig. f, where, by the uniform, unvaried fliapds and fitu- ftig.6j. 
atiob of the niuiel« > ifkh6\^i6 Sins^ ^ it t^Jn^-fiiie p*^'* 
in them, it bcconles fo Wooden a form, that he that 
can ^afhion the teg of a joirit-ftool may carve this figure 
as wcE as the beA fculptor. In the fame fnanner, 
^veft one of did beft antique ffetues of alt its 
ferpentine winding parts, and it becomes from an 

I ex- 
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exquifite piece of art, a figure of fuch ordinary lines 
and unvaried contents, that a common ftone-mafon or 
carpenter, with the help of his rule, calipers, and 
compaffes, might carve out an exa<9: imitation of it : 
and were it not for thefe- lines a turner, in his lathe, 
might turn a much finer neck than that of the grecian 
Venus, as, according to the' common notion of a 
beautiful neck, it would be more truly round. For 
• the fame reafon, legs much fwoln with difeafe, are as 
eafy to imitate as a pofl, having lofl their drawings as 
thepainterscall.it; that is, having their ferpentinc-lines 
all effaced, by the {kin's being, equally pufied up, a&. 

• Fig. 68. figure *. 

If in comparing thefe diree figures one with anotherj. 
the reader, notwithilanding the prejudice his imagina- 
tion may have conceived againft them, as anatomical: 
figures, has been enabled only to perceive that one of 
them is not fo diiagreeable as the others; he will eafily 
be led to fee further, that this tendency to beauty in. 
one, is not owing to any ^eater degree of exa^fcnefs im 
the proportions of its parts, but merely to- the more 
p leafing turns, and intertwiflings of the lifteSy which com- 
pofe its external form; for in all the three figures the 
lame proportions have been obierved, and, on diat 
account, they have all an equal claim to beauty. 

And if he purfues this anatonlieal enquiry but a very 
little further, jufl to form a true id^ of the elegant, 
life that is m^de of the fldn and fat beneath it, to con- 

ccal 
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Ceal from the eye all that is hard and difagreeable, and 
at the fame time to preferve to it whatever is necefl^ry 
in the fhapes of the parts beneath, to give grace and 
beauty to the whole limb : he will find himfelf infen- 
fibly led into the principles of that grace and beauty 
which is to be found in well-turned limbs, in fine, ele- 
gant healthy life, or in thofe of the beft antique fta- 
tues ; as well as into the reafon why his eye has fo often 
unknowingly been pleafed and delighted with them. 

Thus, in all other parts of the body, as well as thefe, 
wherever, for the fake of the neceflary motion of the 
parts, with proper ftrength and agility, the infertions 
of the mufcles are too hard and fudden, their fwellings 
too bold, or the hollows between them toa deep, for 
their out-lines to be beautiful ; nature moft judicioufly 
foftens thefe hardnefies, and plumps up thefe vacancies 
with a proper fupply of fat, and covers the whole with 
the foft, fmooth, fpringy, and, in delicate life, almoft 
tranfparent fkin, which, conforming itfelf to the ex- 
ternal fhape of all the parts beneath, exprefles to the 
eye the idea of its contents with the utmoft delicacy of 
beauty and grace. 

The fkin, therefore, thus tenderly embracing, and 
gently conforming itfelf to the varied fhapes of every 
one of the outward mufcles of the body, foftened under- 
neath by the fat, where, otherwife, the fame hard lines 
and furrows would appear, as we find come on with 
age in the face, and with labour, in the limbs, is evi- 

I 2 dently 
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dendy a fliell-like furfj^ce (to k;eep up the idea^ I fet out 
with) formed with the utmoft delicacy in nature j and 
therefore the moft proper fubjeft of the ftudy of every 
•one, who defjp-es, to imitate the works, of n^tij^ e, as. ^ 
mflften Jbquld. do.y or to judge of the perfpnp^nces, gf 
others as a real, cofmoijfeur ought* 

I cannot be too lon^ I think, oo this fubjei^,; as fa 
much will be found to depend upon, it ; , and therefore 
(hall endeavour to givct a. clear idea of the differeiit ef:* 
fedt liich anatomical figures, have on the eye, from what 
the fame parts have, when covered by the fax and fkin; 
J)y Cuppofing a finall wire (that has lofl its fpring, and fo 
will retain every fhape it is twifled into) to be held faft 
to the out-fide of the hip (figure 65, plate i .) and thence 
brought down the other fide of the thigh obliquely 
over the calf of the leg, down to the outward ancle (all 
the while prefled fb clofe as to touch and conform 
itfelf to the fhape of every mufcle. it pafles over) and 
then to be taken ofF. If this wire be now examined, 
it will be found that the general vminterrupted flowing 
twifl, which the winding round the limbs would 
otherwife have given to it, is broke into little better 
than fo many feparate plain curves, by the fharp in- 
dentures it every where has received on being clofely 
prefled in between the mufcles. 

Suppofe, in the next place, fuch 4 wire was in the 

f^me manner twifled round a living well-fhaped leg 

and thigh, or thofe of a fine flatue .\ when you. take it 

5 off 
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©ff yoii will find no fuch fharp indentures, nor any of 
tiiofe regular engrcdmgs (as the Heralds exprefs it) which 
difpleafed the eye before On the contrary, you will 
fee how gradually the changes in its fhape are pro- 
duced; how imperceptibly the different curvatures run 
into each other, and how eafily the eye glides along 
the varied waving? of its fweep. To enforce this ftill 
further^ if a line was to be drawn by a pencil exadly 
where thefe wires have been fiippofed: to pafs, the point 
©f the pencil, in the mufcular leg and thigh, would per- 
petually meet with ftops and rubs, whilft in the others 
k would flow fron mufcle to mufcle along the elaftic 
&in, as pleaikntly as the li^teft fluff dances over the 
gentlefi^ wave.. 

This idea of the wire, retaining thus the ihape of the 
parts k pafies over, feema of io much confequence, that 
I would by no means have it forgot; a$ k may properly 
be confidered as one of the threads (or outlines) of the 
ihell (or external furface) of the human form: and the 
frequently recurring to it will aiGft the imagination in 
ks conceptions of thofe parts of it, whofe fhapes are 
moil intricately varied : for the fame fort of obferva- 
tions may be made, with equal juftice, on the fhapes of 
ever fo many fuch wires twifled in the fame manner in 
ever fo many dkedions over every part of a well made 
man, woman, orflatue. 

And if the reader will follow in his imagination the 

moil exquifite turns of the chiffel in the hands of a 

mafler, 
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mailer, when he is putting the finifHing touches to a 
flatue ; he will foon be led to underfland what it is 
the real judges expcft from the hand of fuch a mafter, 
which the Italians call, the little more, II poco piu, and 
which in reality diftinguiflies the original mafter-pieces 
at Rome from even the beft copies of them. 

An example or two will fufficiently explain what is 
liere meant; for as thefe exquifite turns are to be found, 
in fome degree of beauty or other, all over the whole 
furface of the body and limbs : we may by taking any 
one part of a fine figure (though fo fmall a one that 
only a few mufcles are exprefled in it) explain the 
manner in which fo much beauty and grace has been 
given to them, as to convince a fkilfiil artift, almoft at 
fight, that it muft have been the work of a mafter. 
I have chofen, for this purpofe, a fmall piece of the 
• Fig. 76. body of a ftatue, fig. *, reprefenting part of the left 
'''• P"»- fide under the arm, together with a little of the breaft, 
(including a very particular mufcle, which, from the 
likenefs its edges bear to the teeth of a faw, is, if con- 
fidered by itfelf, void of beauty) as moft proper to the 
point in hand, becaufe this its regular fliape more pe- 
culiarly requires the ifkill of the artift to give it a little 
more variety than it generally has, even in nature. 
Firft, then, I will give you a reprefentation of this 
t Fig. 77. P^Jt of the body, from an anatomical figure f, to fhow 
T. p. 2- ^jiat a famenefs there is in the ftiapes of all the teeth- 

Hke infertions of this mufcle j and how regularly the 

fibres. 
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fibres, which compofe it, follow the almoft parallel 
outlines of the ribs they partly cover. 

From what has been faid before of the ufe of the 
natural covering of the {kin, &c. the next figure* will l'''^- '^ 
eafily be underftood to mean fo tame a reprefentation 
of the fame part of the body, that tho' the hard and ftifF 
appearance of the edges of this mufcle is taken off by 
that covering, yet enough of its regularity and fame- 
nefs remains to render it difagreeable. 

Now as regularity and famenefs, according to our 
dodrine, is want of elegance and true tafte, we fhali 
endeavour in the next place to fliow how this very part 
(in which the mufcles take fo very regular a form) may 
be brought to have as much variety as any other part 
of the body whatever. In order to this, though fome 
alteration muft be made in almoft every part of it, yet 
it ihould be fo inconfiderable in each, that no remark- 
able change may appear in the fhape and Situation of 
any. 

Thus, let the parts marked i, 2, 3, 4, (which ap- 
pear fo exadly fimilar in fhape, and parallel in fituation 
in the mufcular figure 77, and not much mended 
in fig. 78) befirfl varied in their fizes, but not gra- 
dually from the uppermoft to the lowefly as in fig. t, tPig.79. 
nor alternately one long and one fhort, as in fig. §, for j pj' l'„^ 
in cither of thefe cafes there would flill remain too great ^' ^' * 
a formality. We fhould therefore endeavour, in the 
next place, to vary them every way in our power, with- 
out lo£ng entirely the true idea of the parts them- 

felves. 
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felvesv Suppofe them then to have changed their iitua- 
tions a little, and flipped befide each other irregularly^, 
*T.'f.x!' (fonic how as is reprcfented in fig. *, merely with re- 
gard to their fi'tuation) and the external appearance of 
the whole piece of the body, now under our confidera*- 
tion, will ailume the more varied and pleafing form, 
reprefented in fig. 76; eafily to be difcerned by com- 
paring the three figures 76, 77, 78, one with another ; 
and it will as eafily be feen, that were lines to be drawn, 
or wires to be bent, over thefe mufcles, from cmc to the 
other, and fo on to the adjoining parts; they would 
have a continued waving flow, let them pafs in any 
direction whatever- 

The unfkilful, in drawing thefe parts after the life, as 
their regularities are much more eafily feen and copied 
than their fine variations, feldom fail of making them 
more regular and poor than they really appear even in 
a confumptivc perfbn. 

The difference will appear evident by comparing 

fig. 78, putpofdy drawn in this taftelefs manner, with 

fig. 76. But will be more perfectly underftood by ex- 

t Fig. 54. amining this part in the Torfo of Mitjhael Angelo f, 

whence this figure was taken. •'. • ". 

Note, there are cafls of a fmall copy of that famous 
trunk of a body to be had at almoft every plafter-figure 
jnaker*8, wherein what has been here defcribed may be 
fufiickntly feen, not only in die part which figure 76 

was taken from, but all over that cxn-ious piece of an- 
ti^uity. 
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I muft here again prefs my reader to a particular 
^attention to the windings of thefe fuperiicial lines, even 
in their pafHng over every joint, what alterations foever 
may be made in the furface of the ^in by the various 
tendings of the limbs: and though the fpace allovi^ed 
for it, juft in the joints, be ever fo (mall, and confe- 
quently the lines ever fo fliort, the application of this 
principle of varying thefe lines, as far as their lengths 
will admit of, will be found to have its effed as grace- 
.fuUy as in the more lengthened mufcles of the body. 

It fhould be oblerved in the fingers, where the joints 
are but fhort, and the tendons ftraight ; and where 
beauty feems to fubmit, in fome degree, to ufe, yet not 
•fo much but you trace in a full-grown taper iinger, 
thefe little winding lines among the wrinkles, or in 
(what is more pretty becaufe more fimple) the dimples 
pf the nuckles. As we always diftinguifli things beft 
by feeing their reverfe fet in oppofition with them ; if 
•fig. *, by the ftraightnefs of its lines, fhews fig. f, to • Fig. 8». 
have fome little tafte init, tho' it is fo {lightly fetched ; tF^sV 
the difference will more evidently appear when you in ' ^' ^* 
like manner compare a Araight coarfe finger in conmion 
life with the taper dimpled one of a fine lady. 

There is an elegant degree of plumpnefs peculiar to 
the fldn of the fofter fex, that occafions thefe delicate 
dimplings in .all their other joints, as well as thefe of 
the fingers ; which fo perfe(9:ly diftinguifhes them from 
thofe even of a graceful man ; and which, afiiiled by 

K the' 
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the marc foftencd fhapes of the mufcles undernes(t&, 
prefents to the eye all the varieties in the whole figure 
lof the body, with gentler and fewer parts n[iore fweetly 
connected together,^ and with fuch a fine fimplicity as. 
will always give the turn of the female frame^ rcpre- 

t Fig- 13- fented in the Venus -f-, the preference to that of the: 

•f 'g. 12. Apollo *. 

Now whoever can conceive lines thusconftantiy flow- 
ing, and delicately varying over every part of the body 
even to the fingers ends, and will call to his remem- 
brance what led us to this laft defcription of what the* 
Italians call, II poco piu fthe little more that is expeded: 
from the hand of a matter) will, in my mind,, want: 
very little more than what his own obfervation on the 
works of art and nature will lead him to, to acquire 
a true idea of the word Tajley when applied to form ;; 
however inexplicable this word may hitherto have becik 
imagined. 

We have all along had recourfe chiefly to the works* 
of the ancients, not becaufe the moderns have not pro-^ 
duced fome as excellent; but becaufe the werks of' 
the former are more generally known : . nor would we: 
have it thought, that either of them "have ever yet: 
come up to the utmoft beauty of nature. Who but at 
bigot, even to the antiques, will fay that he has not 
feen faces and necks, hands and arms in living women, . 
' that even the Grecian Venus doth but coarfely imi^ 
tate? 

And 
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And what fufficient reafbn can be given why the 
&iiie may not be faid of the reft of the body? 

C H A R XI. 
Of PROPORTION, 

» 

IF any one fhould aflc, what it is that conftitutes a 
fine-proportioned human figure? how ready and 
feemin^y decifive is the common anfwer : ajujijym- 
metry and harmony of parts with refpeEi to the whole* 
But as probably this vague aniwer took its rife from 
doctrines not belonging to form, or idle fchemes built 
f>n them, I apprehend it will ceafe to be thought much 
to the purpole after a proper enquiry has been made. 

Preparatory to which, it becomes necefFary in this 
place, to mention one reafon more which may be added 
to thofe given in the introau<9:ion, for my having per- 
iuaded the reader to confider obje<3fcs fcooped out like 
thin fliells ; which is, that partly by this conception, he 
may be the better able to feparate and keep alunder 
the two following general ideasy as we will call them, 
belonging to form ; which are apt to coincide and mix 
with each other in the mind, and which it is neceflary 
(for the fake of making each more fully and particu- 
larly clear) fhould be kept apart, and confidered fingly. 

Firft, the general ideas of what hath already been dif- 
cuffed in the foregoing chapters, which only compre- 
hends the furface of form, viewing it in no other light 
than merely as being ornamental or not, 

K 2 Secondly, 
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Secondly, xkvaX general idea ., now to be difcuflcd,\vIriclB 
we commonly have of form altogether,, as arifing chiefly? 
from a fitnefs to forne defigned purpofe or ufe. 

Hitherto our main drift hath been to eilablifh and- 
illuflrate the firft idea, only y by fhewing, firfl: the nature 
of variety, and then its effe<9:s on the mind; with the 
manner how fuch impreflions are made by means of the 
different feelings given to the eye, from its movements 
in tracing and courfing * over {iirfaces of all kinds. 

The furface of a piece of ornament, that hath every 
turn in it that lines are capable of moving into, and at 
the fame time no way applied, nor of any manner of 
ufe, but merely to entertain the eye, would be fuch an 
object as would anfwer to this flrfl idea alone; 

The figure like a leaf, at the bottom of plate i, near 
to fig. 67, is fomething of this kind; it was taken from 
an. afh-tree, and was a fort of Lufus naturae, growing 
only like an excrefcence, but {b beautiful in the lines of 
its (hell-like windings, as would have been above the 
power of a Gibbons to have equalled, even in its own 
materials ; nor could the graver of an Edlinck, or Dre- 
vet, have done it juftice on copper. 

Note, the prefent tafte of ornaments feems. to. have 
been partly taken from productions of this fort,^ which 
are to be found about autumn among plants, particu- 
larly afparagus, when it is running to feed* 


• See Chap. 5. page 25, 


Ifhall 
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1 fliall now endeavour to explain what is included in 
what I have- called, for diftinftion fake, the fecond gener- 
ral idea of form, in a much fuller manner than waa 
done in chapter I. of Fitnels. And begin with obferving,i 
that though furfaces will unavoidably be ftill included, 
yet we muil no longer confine ourfelves to the particu- 
lar notice of them as furfaces only, as we heretofore 
have done; we muft now open our view to general, as 
well as particular bulk, and folidity;, and alfo look into 
what may have filled up, or given rife thereto, fuch as 
certain given quantities and dimenfions of parts, for in-r 
clofing any Aibftance, or for performing of motion^ pur- 
chafey Ji-edfajlnefsy and other matters of ufe to living - 
beings, which, I apprehend, at length, will bring us to 
a tolerable conceptioa of the word proportion. 

As to xht(Q joint-Jjenfatious. of bulk and motion, do 
we not at firfl fight almofl, even without making trial, 
feem to feel when a lever of any kind is too weak, or 
not long enough to make fuch or fuch a purchafe? or 
when a fpring is not fufficient ? and don't we find by 
experience what weight, or dimenfion fliould be given, 
or taken away, on this or that account ? if fo, as the 
general as well as particular bulks of form,, are made up 
of materials moulded together under mechanical direc- 
tions, for fome known purpofe or others how naturally., 
from thefe confiderations, ihall we fall into a judgment 
of ^/ proportion ; which is one part of beauty to the 
mind, though not always fo to the eye. 

Our 
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Our neceffities have taught us to mould matter into 
"various fhapcs, and to give them fit proportions, 
for particular iifes, as bottles, glaf!es^ knives, di£hes, 
&c. Hath not ofFence given rife to the form of th 
fword, and defence to that of the fliield? And what elfe 
but proper fitnefs of parts hath fixed the different di- 
menfionsof piftols, common guns, great guns, fowling- 
pieces and blunderbuffes ; which differences as to figure, 
may as properly be called the different charafters of fire- 
^ms, as the different fhapes of men are called characters 
«6f men. 

We find alfo diat the profufe variety of fhapes, which 
prefentthemfelves from the whole animal creation, arife 
•chiefly from the nice "fitnefs of their parts, defigned for 
accmplifhing the pecuKar movements 'of each. 

And here I think will be the proper place to fpeak 
of a mofl curious difference between the living ma- 
chines of nature, in refpeft of fitnefs, and fuch poor ones^, 
in comparifon with them, as men are only capable of 
making; by means of which diflinftion, I am in hopes 
of fhewing what particularly conflitutes the utmofl 
beauty of proportion in the human figure. 

A clock, by the government's order, has been made, 
and another now, making, byMr.Harrifon, for the keep- 
ing of true time at fea ; which perhaps is one of the moft 
exquifite movements ever made. Happy the ingenious 
•contriver I although the form of the whole, or o£ every 
part of this curious machine, fhouldbe ever fo confufed, 

or 
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or di{plea£agly fLaped to the eye; and although even 
ks movements fhould be difagreeable to look at, pro- 
vided it anfwers the end propofed : an ornamental, com-, 
pofition was no part of his fcheme, otherwife than as a 
polifh might be neceflary; if cM:naments are required ta> 
be added to mend its fhape, care muft be taken that 
they are no obftnwftion to the movement itfelf, and the 
more as they would be fuperfluous, as to the main de- 
fign. — ^But in nature's nxachines, how wonderfully do^ 
we fee beauty and ufe go hand in hand! 

Had a machine for this purpofe been nature's work,, 
the whole and evervy individual part might have had 
exquifite beauty of form without danger of deftroying 
the exquiiitenefs of its motion, even as if ornament had 
been the fole aim ; its movements too might have been 
graceful, without one fuperfluous tittle added for either 
of .thefe lovely purpofes. — ^Now this is that curious dif- 
ference between the fitnefs of nature's machines (one of 
which is man) and thofe made by mortal hands :. which; 
diftindHon is to- lead us to our main point propofed ; i; 
mean, to the fhewing what conftitutes the utmoft beauty 
©f proportion. 

There was brought from France fbme years ago, a\ 
£ttle clock-work machine, with aduck's head andlegs 
fixt to it, which was fo contrived as to have fome refem- 
blance of that animal (landing upon one foot, and. 
ftretching back its leg, turning its. head, opening and- 
{hutting its bill, moving its wings, and ihaking its tail;. 

all: ' 
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all of them the plaineft and eafieft directions in living 
movements : yet for the poorly performing of thefe few 
motions, this filly, but much extolled machine, being un- 
covered, appearedamoft complicated, confufed and dif- 
agreeable object : nor would its being covered with a 

4 

Ikin clofely adhering to its parts, as that of a real duck*s 
doth, have much mended its figure; at beft, a bag of 
hob-nails, broken hinges, and patten-rings, would have 
looked as well, unlefs by other means it had been 
fluffed out to bring it into form. 

Thus again you fee, the oiore variety we pretend to 
give to our trifling movements, the more confufed and 
iinornamental the forms become; nay chance but fel- 
dom helps them. — How much the reverfe are nature's ! 
the greater the variety her movements have, the more 
beautiful are the parts that caufe them. 

The finny race of animals, as they have fewer motions 
than other creatures, fo are their forms lefs remark- 
able for beauty. It is alfo to be noted of every fpecies, 
that the handfomefl of each move befl : birds of a 
clumfy make feldom fly well, nor do lumpy fifh glide 
fo well through . the water as ihofe of a neater make ; 
and beafts of the moft elegant form, always excel in 
rpeed ; of this, the horfe and greyhound are beautiful 
examples ; and even among themfelves, the moft ele- 
gantly made feldom fail of being the fwifteft. 

The war-horfe is more equally made for ftrength 
than the race-horfe, which ftn-plus of power in the 

former, 
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fctfmer, if ftippofed added to the latter, as it would tfoow 
more weight into improper parts for the bufinefsof mere 
ipeed, fb of courfe it would leflen, in fome degree, that 
admirable quality, and partly deftroy that delicate fit- 
nefs .of his niake ; but then a quality in movement, fu- 
perior to that of fpeed, would be given to him by the 
addition, as he would be rendered thereby more fit to 
move with eafe in fiich yaried, or graceful dire£lioris, as 
are fo delightful to the eye in the carriage of the fine 
managed war-horfe ; and as at the fame time, fomething 
ilately and graceful would be added to his figure, which 
before could only be faid to have an elegant neatnefs* 

This noble creature Aands fbrembft amongfl brutes ; 
and it is but confident with nature's propriety, " that 

the moft ufeful animal in the brute-creation, fiiould be 
thus fignalized alfo for the moft beauty. 

Yet, properly fpe^ng, no. Hying creatures are capable 
of moving in fuch truly varied and graceful direAion.S) 
as the human fpecies ; and it would be needlels to fay 
how much fuperior in beauty their forms and textures 
likewife, are. And furely alfo, after what has been faid 
relating to figure and motion, it is plain aiid evident 
that nature has thought fit to make beauty of propor- 
tion, and beauty of piovement, necefTary to each other : 
fb that the obfervation before made on animals, will 
hold equally good with- regard to man : /. e, that he 
who is moft exquifitely well-proportioned is moft capa- 
ble of exquifite movements, fuch as eafc and grace in 
deportment y or in dancing. 

L It 
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It may be a fort of collateral confirmation of what 
Kas been faid of this method of nature*s working, as 
well as otherwife worth our notice, that when any parts 
belonging to the human body are concealed, and not 
immediately concerned in movement^ all foch orna- 
mental Shapes, a« evidently appear in the mtifcles and 
bones », are totally negle<9:ed «8 uimeceflary, for nature 
doth nothing in vain ! This is plainly the cafe of the 
inteftines, none of them having the leaft 'beauty, as to 
form, except the hmri \ which noble part, and indeed 
kind -of iirft mover, is a firaple and well- varied figure^ 
conformable to which, fome of the moft -elegant Ro- 
man urns attd v^ies have been fafliSoned. -' ^ 

Now, thus mfuch being kept in remembrance, our 
iiext ftep will ht to ^eak of, firft, general meafure- 
ments ; fuch as the whole height of the body to its 
breadth) or the length of -a limb to its thicknefs : and^ 
Secondly, of foch appearances of dimerifions ^s are too 
intricately varied to admit of a defcripdon by lines^ 

The former will be confifted to a veiy few jftraight 
lines, crofling each other, which will eafily be under- 
Ifiood by every one ; but the. latter will f^qiiire fome- 
what more attention, becaufe it will extend to' the 
precifion of every madificatioh, pound, of .limit, of 
the human figure. 

To be fomewhat more explicit. As to the firfl part, 
\ fliail begin with fliewing what pra8:icable fort of mea.- 

' See Chag. ix. on. Compofitions V jth the Swpentine-linp ; 
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furing may be ufed in order to produce the moft proper 
variety in the proportions of the parts of any body. I 
fay, praBicabley becaufe the vaft variety of intricately 
fituated parts, belonging to the human form, will not 
admit of meafuring the diftances of one part by another, 
by lines or points, beyond a certain degree cm* number, 
v/ithout great perplexity in the operation itfelf, or con- 
fufion to the imagination. For inftance, fay, a line re- 
prefenting one breadth and an half of the wrift, would 
be equal to the true breadth of the thickeft part of the 
arm above the elbow ; may it not then be alked, what 
part of the wrift is meant ; for if you place a pair of 
calipers a little hearer or further from the hand, the 
diftance of the points will differ, and fo they will if they 
are moved clofe to the wrift all round, becaufe it is 
flatter one way than the other j but fuppofe, for argu- 
ment fake, one certain diameter fliould be jfixed upon ; 
may it not again be afked, how it is to be applied, if 
to the flatteft fide of the arm or the roundeft, and how 
far from the elbow, and muft it be when the arm is ex- 
tended or when it is bent ? for this alfo will make a 
fenfible difference, becaufe in the latter pofition, the 
mufcle, called the biceps, in the front of tliat part of 
the arm, fwells up like a ball one way, and narrows it- 
felf another ; nay all the mufcles fhift their appearances 
in different movements, fo that whatever may have been 
pretended by fome authors, no exadt mathematical 
meafurements by lines, can be given for the true propor- 
tion of a human body. 

L 2 It 
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It comes then to this, that no longer than whilft we 
luppofe all the lengths and breadths of the body, of 
limbs, to be as regular figures as cylinders, or as the leg, 
figure 68 in plate i, which is as round as a rolling-ftone, 
are the meafiires of lengths to breadths pra<3icable, or 
of any ufe to the knowledge of proportion : fo that as 
all mathematical fchemes are foreign to this purpofe, we 
will endeavour to root them quite out of our way : 
therefore I muft not omit taking notice, that Albert 
F>g- 55- Durer, Lamozzo, (fee two taftelefs figures taken from 
their books of proportion) and fome others, have not 
only puzzled mankind with a heap of minute unnecef- 
fary divifions, but alfo with a ftrange notion that thofe 
divifions are governed by the laws of mufic; which mis- 
take they feem to have been led into, by having (een 
certain uniform and confonant divifions upon one ftring 
produce harmony to the ear, and by perfuading them- 
felves, that fimilar diflances in lines belonging to form, 
would, in like manner, delight the eye. The very 
reverfe of which has been fliewn to be true, in chap. 3, 
on Uniformity. " The length of the foot, fay they, in 
refpe(St to the breadth, makes a double fuprabipartienty 
a diapafon and a diatejferon m" which, in my opinion, 
would have been full as applicable to the ear, or to a 

plant, 

' Note, thefe authors aflure yoa, that this curious method of mea- 
furing, i/ifU produce beauty far beyond any nature doth afford. Lamozza 
recommends alfo another fcheme, with a triangle, to correct the poverty 
of nature^ as they exprefs themfdves. Thefe nature-menders put one in 

mind 
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plant, or to a tree, or any other form whatfoeverj yet 

thefe fort of notions have fo far prevail'd by time, that 

the words, harmony of farts ^ feem as applicable to form, 
as to mufic. 

Notwithftanding the abfurdity of the above fchemesy 
fuch meafures as are to be taken from antique ftatuesj 
may be of fome fervice to painters and feu Ip tors, efpe- 
cially to young beginners, but nothing nigh of fuch 
ufe to them, as the meafures, taken the fame way, from 
ancient buildings, have been, and are, to architeds and' 
builders ; becaufe the latter have to do with little elfe 
but plain geometrical figures: which meafures, how- 
ever, ferve only in copying what has been done before. 

The few meafures I fhall fpeak of> for the fctting 
out the general dimenfions of a figure, fliall be taken 
by flraight lines only, for the more eafy conception of 
what may indeed be properly called, gaging the contents- 
of the body, fuppofing it folid like a marble flatue, as 
the wires were defcribed to do -f* in the introduftibn : t Fig; t. 
by which plain method, clear ideas may be acquired of 
what ahne feem to me to require meafuring, of what 
certain lengths to what breadths make the mofl eligible- 
proportions in general. 

The mofl general dimenfions, of a body, or limbs, 
are lengths, breadths or thicknefles: now the whole 

gentility 

mind of Gulliver's tailor at Laputa, who, having taken meafure of him- 
for a fuit of clothes, with a rule, quadrant and compafles, after a conflv 
dbrable time fpent, brought them home ill made« 
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gentility of a figure, according to its character, depends 
upon the $rft proportioning thefe lines or wires (which 
are its meafures) properly one to another; and the more 
varied thefe lines are, with refpe<9: to each other, the 
more may the future divifions be varied likewife, that 
are to be made on them ; and of courfc the Icfs varied 
thefe lines are, the parts influenced by them, as they 
muft ccMiform themfelves to them, muft have lefs variety 
• Fig- ^9' too. For example, the exadl crofs * of two equal lines, 
cutting each other in the middle, would confine the 
figure of a man, drawn conformably to them, to the* 

disagreeable character of his being as broad as he is long. 
And the two lines croiling each other, to make the 
height and breadth of a figure, will want variety a con- 
trary way, by one line beii^ very (hort in proportion to , 
the other, and therefore, alfo incapable of producing a 
figure of tolerable variety. To prove this, it will be 

very eafy for the reader to make the experiment, . by 
drawing a figure or two (tho* ever ib imperfe<fUy) con- 
fined within fuch limits. 

There is a medium between thefe, proper for tv^ty 
charader, which the eye will eafily and accurately de- 
termine. 
t Fig- 7«' Thus, if the lines, fig. -f, were to be the meafure of 
the extreme length and breadth, iet out cither for the 
figure of a man or a vafe, the eye foon fees the longeft 
of thefe is nqt quite fufiiciently fo, in proportion to the 
other, for a genteel man; and yet it would make a vafe 

2 too 
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tbo taper to be degant ; no nik or eompaiScj would 
decide tHs matter either ib qwickly ©r ib precifely as ft 
good eye. It raay fee ob&r^^ed, tliat nati'mtfc diffierences 
in great ie»gtfa^ are of Itttie m no conlbqueDce ai b> 
pK)portio», bocaujfe th^ are not to be diiccracd ; for 
a maa is half aa inch fhorter when he gpeis to bed ait 
»ight, than when he rifes in the morning, without the 
poflxbilitjr of its being percseived. In x^iie of a wiager^, 
the application of. a rule or jcpmpafles may be neceflary,. 
but ieldoin on any other -occaiion. 

Thus much I apprehend :^ iuHicient for the <K>nii-^ 
deration of general lengths to breadths. Where, by 
the way, I ^prebend I hav£ plainly fhewnj, that there 
is no pra<iicable rule, by lines> fop minutely fe,ttipg.out 
proportions for the human body, and if there wc;re, th^ 
eye alone muft determine ^u^ in. our choiceof what vi 
moft pleafing to itfelf. 

Thus having difpatched general dimeniloos, which 
we-may fay is almofl as much of proportion, asis to be 
&en when we, have our x:;lotJies on: I fhall in the fcaMid, 
and more extenfive method propofed for confldering it, 
&t out in the familiar path of common obfervation, 
and appeal as I go on to our ufual feeling, or joint- 
fenfation, of £gure.and motion.. 

Perhaps by mentioning two or three Jujown inilances it 
will be foundthatalmoft ey.ery one is farther advanced in 
the knowledge of this ipecidative pjurt of proportion than 
he. imagines 5 efpecially he who hath h^tsxk »fed to Mtt\^ 

naked i^ 
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naked figures doing bodily exercife, and more efpecially 
if he be anjr wray interefted in the fuccefs of them ; and 
the better he is acqusdnted with the nature of the exer- 
cife itfelf, ftill the better judge he becomes of the figure 
diat is to perform it. For this reafbn, no fboner are two 
boxers ftript to fight, but even a butcher, thus {killed, 
fliews himfelf a confiderable critic in proportion ; and 
•on this fort of judgment, often gives, or takes the odds, 
^ at bare fight only of the combatants. I have heard a 
blackfmith harangue like an anatomift, or fculptor, on 
the beauty of a boxer's figure, tho' not perhaps in the 
feme terms j and I firmly believe, that one of our coml 
mon proficients in the athletic art, would be able to in- 
ftrud and dire<5t the beft fculptor living, (who hath not 
Teen, or is wholly ignorant of this exercife) in what 
would give the ftatue of an Englifh boxer, a much bet- 
ter proportion, as to character, than is to be feen, even 
in the famous group of antique boxers, (or as fome call 
them, Roman wreftlers) fo much admired to this day! 
Indeed, as many parts of the body are fo conftantly 
kept covered, the proportion of the whole cannot be 
equally known ; but as ftockings are fo clofe and thin a 
covering, every one judges of the different Shapes and 
proportions of legs with great accuracy. • The ladies 
always fpeak fkilfully of necks, hands and arms; and 
often will point out fuch particular beauties or defeds 
in their make, as might eafily efcape the obfervation 
of a man of fcience. 

Surely 


- jBurH^Tj, iochctctorpiitnatioitt cbti^ not be .made and 
pronounced with fuch czitical tritth,, if die eye tvcrc not 
capable fif mea&riiig ca* • judging of 't})ijdkno(&s ' by 
iengtbs^ witkgieat pr£(nrcne&. ■ Naiy more, in order t»' 
deterinme ib nicely, as they ofiiea dbv it 'mnft alfo at 
the fame time, trace "with focas IfciU thofe delica^ie 
windings \iponthe fur face which hare been defcribed^ 
in page 64 ^ind 65, which altogether inay be obferycd: 
to include die twa 'geiieial ideas mentioned at the be?*- 
ginning of this chapter. 

If foj certainly it is in the power of a man of {cience,< 
with as obftrving ah eye, to go ftill further, and coq-^ 
ceive, with a very little turn of thought, many otheii 
Dccei&ry circumftances concerning, proportion, as of 
what fize and in what mianaer the bones help to make 
iap the bulk, and fupport the other parts; as well as 
what certain weights or dimenfkns of mufckeare pro- 
per (according to the principle of the jQteelyard) to move 
fuch or fuch a length of ann with this or thai degree, 
of fwiftnefs or force., , . 

But though much of this matter may be eafily un- 
derftood by common oblervabon, aflijfted by fcience, 
ftill 1 fear it will* he difficult to raife a very clear idea 
of what conftitutes, or compofes the utmofi beAuty cf 
proportion ; fuch as is feen in the Antinous 5 which is 
allowed to be the moft perfeA in this refpeifl:, of any of 
the antique ftatues ; and tho' Uie lovely likewife feeras 
to have been as nmdk the iculptor's aim> as in the Vmus ; 

M yet 
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yet a manly fbeiigth in its proportion is equally ex- 
iprefled from head to foot in ft. 

Let us try, however, and as this maftea;-piece of art 
i& fb well known, we will fet it up before us as a pat-f 
tern, and endeavouk* to.&bricate, r or put together in the 
mind, fuch kind of parts as ihall feem to build another 
figure like it. In (£oihg which j we fhall foon find that 
it is chiefly to be efieded hy means of the nice fenfation 
we natural^ have of wkaJt certain quantities or dimenr- 
fions of parts, are fitteft to produce the utmoft ftrength 
for moving, or fupporting great weighia ; and of what 
.are moft fit for the utmoft light agility, as alfo for every 
degree, between thefe two extremes. 

He who hath beft perfeAed his ideis of thefc niatten 
fey cominon obfervations, and by the aiUftance of arts 
j-elative thereto, will probably be moft prccifely juft and 
<olear, in conceiving the application of the various parts 
and dimenfions, that wiil occur to him, in the follow- 
ing defcriptive manner of. diipofing of them, in order 
to form the idea of a fine-proportroncd figure. 
- Having fet up the Antinous as our pattern, we will 

fi^pofe there were placed on one fide of it, the' un- 
wieldy elephant-like figure of an Atlas, made upi of 

fjach thick bones and raufcles, as would beft fit him for 
fupporting a ^aft weight, according to his chafadler of 
extreme heavy ftrength. And, on the other fide, imagine 
the "Aim figure of a Mercury, everywhere neatly formed 
for the utmoft :Hght agility, with lender bones and taper 
iniilbles fit for his nimbld bounding from the ground. 

—Both 
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-—Both thefe figures muftbe fuppofcd of equal height-^ 
and not exceeding fix foot '. 

Our extremes thus placed, now imagine the Atlas 
throwing off by degrees, certain portions pf bone and 
mufcle, proper for the attainment of light agility, as if 
aiming at the Mercury's airy form and quality^j whiUi 
on the other hand, fee the Mercury augmenting his ta^ 
per figure by equal degrees, and growing* towards aa 
Atlas in equal time, by receiving to the.like places.from 
whence they came, the very quantities that lie othec 
had been calling off, when, as they approach each other 
in weight, their forms of courfe may. be imagined to 
grow more and more alike,, till at a. certain point of 
time, they meet in juft fimilitude.; which being an exv 
a&^medium between the two extremes, we may thence 
conclude it to be the precife form of exad: proportion, 
fiteft for per.fe£b aAive ftrength: or- graceful movement ; 
fuch a^the Aiitinous we propofed to imitate and figure 
inthemind^ 

I am apprehenfive that this part of my fcheme, for- 
explaining exa<% proportion, may not be thought fo 

ifuffi-r 

, If the fede of either>of' thefe.propoitrons were to exceed fix foot in 
the lif<^ the quality of ftrength in one, and a^lity in the other, would 
gradually decreafe, the larger the perlbn grew. There are fuificient prooft 
of this, both from 'mechanical reafonings ..and common obienration. . 

* The jocky who Jcnows to ^o^-Qunce what flcfh or bone in a .hor& is 
fiteft for fpccd or ftrength, will as cafiry conceive the like procefs be- 
tween the ftrongeft dray-horfe and thfb fleeteft racer, and loon conclud^^ 
that the fine war-horfe muft be the iiijkdium between the two extremes. . 
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!kimcicnrfy 3<tefmrnatc as eauM be ^ft^ed: b€ tli» ' ar 
it will, I muft fiibmit to flbe reader, a& ESybeft rcw. 
femrce in fo d^Bcuh a cafe : and ihall thercfoFe beg 
leave to try to ifiuftrate it a-iittfe rawe\ by obferving,' 
that, In Kke tnattHcr, any twe^ eppofiie c<>lo<ir&'in the 
Tohtbam^ fornia tkird bctwtfefij tli^na,- by thials iwipaiting 
to each other thenr peculiar qiaalitids } as, f<» exampir^ 
the hrrghtcft yefl"ow, and the lively bkie that is placed 
:at ibme diftaatcc fitMn k, vifibiy approach, and blerui 
by inteirchangable degr ee s, and, as above, 7<»»/>cr md^ef 
than deftroy each other's vigour, till they meet if* one 
:!firm compound; whence, at a ccrtsdn pomt, the figh« 
of what they were origjnafly, is quite loft; but in their 
ftead, a moft ple41ing green is found, which colour 
iiature hath chofe for the veftmcnt of the earth, a^ 
:\vidi the beauty of which the eye is never tired. 

From the order of die ideas which the dieferiptioa 
■of the above three figures may -have raiied in the $nkid> 
we may eafUy compofe between them, -Various ©diei 
^proportions. And as thie pairiter , \ij means of a- certain 
crder in the arrangement of the coJour^ upon his pallet, 
readily mixes up what kind of tint he pleafes, fo may 
tve mix. up and compowid in the imagiriatibn iuch ,fit 
jKjcts. as wijl be cojififtent with thisor that patticufjiT 
•charai^r, <m* at ka^ be aible thereby to diicov^r how 
Cueh diarad^ers^^ are oofnrpo&d when we iiee them, either 

an ait or nature. 

"'*■■■ ■*. " .'."But 
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But perhaps^ even the word chara&er, as h relates to 
firrn^ may not be quite undcrftood by every one, tho' 
it is fo frequently ufed ; nor do I remember to have fecn 
it explamed any where. Therefore on this account— 
and alfb as it will ferther fhew the ufe of thinking of 
fiarm and motion together, it will not be improper to 
obferve,^-that notwithftanding a character, in this fcnfe 
chiefly depends^ on a figure being remarkable as to its 
form, eitherrn (bme particular part, or all together^ yet 
ftirely no figure, be ft ever fo fingular, can be perfeiSHy 
conceived as a chara<fter, tHl we find it conne^ed with 
feme remarkable circumcftance or cauile, for fiich par- 
ticularity of appearance ; for inftance, a fet bloated per- 
fon doth not call to mind the charadler of a Silenus, 
tiJl we have joined the idea of voluptuoufiicfe with it > 
fo likewife ftrength to fuppc^t, and chtmsfincfs of figure, 
sire luiited, as weU in the chanaftet of an A'das' as in i. 
porter. 

When we eonfi(kr the great weight chaarme» <^€ea 
have to carry, do' we not residify coa^nt that ti^re is at 
propriety and fidaed^ in the tulcan order of their Iqg^ 
by which they properBy become cimra&srs as ta figure? 

WaAermcit too,.' are cf a dxfiiiinEt caift,. or diars&Sbei!, 
whoie Ws, atse no lefs remackable fin* their finaUstefs : 
ibr as. there is natiitirally the greafee^^ call fi)r nutrimesit 
tor t^ part^ thast are maSk. exerciicdy ib> of coude- thefe 
that lye (b> muslr Areirhed out, are apit to dwiadle,. er 
xaai gmw to (dieic f ulL fize. . There is. £ca7ccly a watec- 

.1 man 
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« 

man that rows upon the Thames, whofe figure doth 
not confirm this obfervation. Therefore were I to paint 
the charader of a Charon, I would thus diftinguilh his 
make from that of a common man's ; and, in fpite of 
the word low^ venture to give him a broad pair of (houl- 
ders, and fpindle Ihanks, whether I had the authority 
of an antique ftatue, or baflb-relievo, for it or not. 

May be, I caimot throw a ftronger light on what has 
been hitherto faid of proportion, than by animadverting 
on a remarkable beauty in the Apollo-belvedere ; which 
hath given it the preference even to the Antinous : I 
mean a fuper-addition oi greatnefs^ to at leaft as. much 
beauty and grace, as is found in the latter. 

Thefe two. mafter-pieces of art, are feen together in 
the fame palace at Rome, where the Antinous fills the 
fpe£tator with admiration only, whilft the Apollo 
flrikes him with furprife, and, as travellers ^xprefs them- 
iclves, with an appearance of fomething more than 
human ; which they of courfe are always at a lols to 
defcribe : and, this tSc^y they fay, is the more aftonifh- 
ing, as upon examination its difproportion is evident 
even to a common eye. One of the beft fculptors we 
have in En^and, who lately went to fee them, confirmed 
to me what has been now faid, particularly as to the 
legs and thighs being too long, and too large for the 
upper parts. And Andrea Sacchi, one of the great Italian 
painters, feems to have been of the fame opinion, cm* he 
would hardly have given his Apollo, crowning Pafquilini 

the 
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' the mufician, the cxslA proportion of the Antinous, (in 
a famous pidure of his now in England) as otherwife 
it feems to be a dired copy from the Apollo. 

Although in very great works we often fee an inferior 
part neglefted, yet here it cannot be the cafe, becaufe 
in a fine flatue, juft proportion is one of its eflential 
beauties : therefore it ftands to reafon, that thefe limbs 
muft have been lengthened on purpofe, otherwife it 
might eafily have been avoided. 

-So that if we examine the beauties of this figure 
thoroughly, we may reafonably conclude, that what 
has been hitherto thought fo unaccountably i?;^^^//?^/ in 
•its general appearance^ hath been owing to what hath 
feemed a blemijh in a part of it : but let us endeavour 
to make this' matter as dear as poflible, as it may add 
more force to what has been faid. 

Statues by being bigger than life (as this is one, and 
larger than the Antinous) always gain fome noblcnefs ki 
fej^ift, According to the principle of quantity ' ; but this 
.alone is not fufficient to give what is properly to be 
-called, ^reutnefs in proportion ; for were figures 1 7 and 
18, in plate i, to be drawn or carved by a fcale of tign 
£^t high, they would ftill be but pigmy proportions, 
AS, 6n ):he other hand, a figure of but two inches, may 
jceprefent a gigantic height. * 

Therefore greatnefs of proportion muft be confidered, 
Nas depending on " the application of quantity to thofe 
^rts of the body where it can give mcire fcope to ifs 
. ' grace . 

'^ Sec Chap. 6, 
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grace in movement, as to the neck ^ the larger fttHi 
fwaib-iike turns of the hea49 aiid to the kgs aixi thighs, 
for the npKxre ample fway of all the upper parts to>-^ 
gethor. 

By 'which we find that the Antioous's being ^qisally 
magnified to the Apollo's height, would not fufHdently 
produce that ^periority of cfFed, as to greatoefs, £> 
■evidoitly feen in the latter. The additions nectifllary 
to the produ<^ion of this greatnefs in proportion, as it 
there appears added to grace, muft then be by the pro- 
per application of them, to the parts mentioned only.^ 

I know not how further to proTe this matter. than 
by appealing to the reader's cy^ and common obfei> 
Tatkm, as before. 

The Andnous being allowed to have the jufteft pro- 
portion pofUble, let us fee what addition, upon the pru>- 
ciple of quantity, can be made to it, without taking 
sway any of its beauty. 

If we imagine an addition of dimenfions to the head, 
xre fli^l unmediaitely conceive it would only defonn— 
if to the hands or feet, we are (enfible of fomething grofe 
Mid ungenteel — if to the wh<^ lengths of the arms, 
S/ft foel they would be dangling and aukward — ^if by 
an addition of length or l^-eadth to the body, we know 
it would appear heavy and clumfy— there r^nains then 
only the fteck, with the legs and thighs to fpeak of ; but, 
to thefe we find, that not only c^tain additions may 
be admitted without caufing any difagreeable effe^, 

but 
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tut that thereby ^reatnefsy the laft perfedion as to pro- 
portion, is given to the human form ; as is evidently 
^xprefs'd in the Apollo : and may ftill be further con- 
firmed by ex^nining the drawings of Parmigiano, where 
thefe particulars are feen in excefs 5 yet on this account 
his works are faid, by all true connoiileurs, to have an 
inexpreflible greatnefs of tafte in them, though other- 
wife very incorre<5t. 

Let us now return to the two general ideas we (at 
cut with at the beginning of this chapter, and reqoUetS: 
that under the firft, on furface, I have fhewn in what 
manner, and how far human proportion is meafurable, 
by varying the contents of the body, conformable to the 
given proportion of two linies. And that under the fe- 
eond and more extenfive general idea of form, as ariiing 
from fitnefs for movement, &c. I have endeavour'd to 
explain, by every means I could devife, that every par- 
ticular and minute dimenfion of the body, fhould con- 
form to fuch purpofes of movement, &c. as have been 
firft properly confidered and determined: on which con- 
junftively, the true proportion of every chara<5^er muft 
depend; and is found fo to do, by our joint-fenfation of 
bulk and motion. Which account of the proportion of 
the human body, however imperfed, may poflibly (land 
its ground, till one more plaufible fhall be giv^n. 

As the Apollo * has been only mentioned on account • Fjg. „. 
of the greatnefs of its proportion, I think, in juftice to 
fo fine a performance; and alfo as it is not foreign to 

N the 
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the ptoint we have beeiiupon, Wt may ibbjoiti-an. Ob>^ 
Jervation or two on its perfeAions. 

Befides, what is commonly allowed, if we confider it 
hy the rules here given for conftituting or compofing; 
chara<^r, it will difcover the author*s great ^gacity, in 
choofing a proportion for this deity, which has fervecl 
two noble purpofes at onee ; in that thefe very dimen~ 
lions which appear to have given it Co much dignity,; 
are the fame that are beft fitted to produce the utmoft; 
fpeed. And what could charaderife the gdd of day>, 
cither (o ftrongly or elegantly^ to be expreflive in a fta-^ 
tUe, as fuperiorfwiftnefs, and beauty dignified? and how^ 
poetically doth the adtion it is put into, carry on the: 
allufion to fpeed, , as he is lightly ftepping forward,^ 
and feeming to fiioot his arrows from him j if the ar-^ 
rows may be allowed to fignify the fun's rays ? This at 
leafl may as well be fuppofed as the common furmife,. 
that he is killing the dragon, Python; which certainly 
is very in confident with £> eredran attitude, and benigm 
an afpe<St *. 

Nor are the inferior parts negledted: the drapery allcr 
that depends from his fKoulders, and folds over his ex- 
tended arm, hath its treble office. As firft, it affiils in- 
keeping the general appearance within the boundary of 
a pyramid, which being inverted, is, fw a fingle figure,, 

rather 

* the fun: which coirieth forth as a bridegroom out of his. 
ichamber, an4 rejoiceth as a giant to run his coiirie. Pfalm xix. 5. 

* The accounts given, in relation to this ftatiie, make it fo highly 
probable that it was the great Apolto of Delphos,. that, for my own part^. 
I make no manner of doubt of its being fo* 
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-jcather more natiiral and genteel than one upon its haTu^ 
^Secondly, it fills up the vacant angle under the arm, and 
-takes off; the fti^ghtnefs of the lines the arm neceffarily 
makes with the body in fuch an a^ibn; and^ laftly, 
ipreading as it doth, in pleafing folds> it helps to fatisfy 
the dye with a noble quantity in the cpmpofition alto- 
gether, without depriving the beholder of any part of 
the beauties of the naked: in fliort, this figure might 
ferve, were a le<9:ure to be read over it, to exemplify 
ycvery principle that hath been Jiitherto advanced. , We 
.ihall therefore clofe not only all we have to fay on pro- 
portion with it, but our whole lineal account of form, 
. except what we have particularly to offer as to the face; 
which it will be proper to defer, till we have fpoken of 
. ligJbf and jbade and colour. 

As fome of the ancient ftatues have been of fuch fin- 
. gular irfe to me, I fhall beg leave to conclude this chap- 
.ter with an oblarvation or two on them in general. 

It is allowed by the moft ikilful in the imitative arts, 
that tho' there are many of the remains, of antiquity, 
, that have great excellencies about them ; yet there 
are not, moderately fpeaking, above twenty that may 
be juftly called capital. There is one r^fon, never- 
thelefs, befides the blind veneration that generally is 
paid to antiquity, for holding even many very ii^perfe*^ 
pieces in fome degree of eftimation:. I mean that pecu- 
liar tafle of elegance which fo vifibly runs through them 
all, down to the moft incorrieft of their baflb-relievos : 

. . N 55. which 
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which tafte^ 1 am perfuaded, my reader will now c<Mt« 
ceive to have been entirely owing to the perfeft know- 
ledge the ancients muft have had of the ufe of the pre- 
cife ferpentine-line. 

But this cauie of elegance not having been fincc fuf- 
ficiently imderftood, no wonder fuch effeAs fliould have 
appeared myfterious, and have drawn mankind into a 
fort of religious efteem, and even bigotry, to the works 
of antiquity. 

Nor have there been»wanting of artful people, who 
have made good profit of thofe whofe unbounded ad- 
miration hath pun them into enthufiafm. Nay there are, 
I believe, fbme who ftill carry on a comfortable trade 
in fuch originals as have been fo defaced and maimed 
by time, that it would be impoffible, without a pair of 
double-ground connoifleur-ipeAacles, to fee whether 
they have ever been good or bad : they deal alfo in 
coojced-up copies, which they are very apt to put oiF fop 
originals. And whoever dares be bold enough to detedt 
fuch impofitions, finds himfelf immediately Branded, 
and given out. as one of low ideas, ignorant of the true 
fublime, felf-concieited, envious, 6cc. 

But as there are a great part of mankind that delight 
moft in what they leaft underftand; for ought I know, 
the emolument may be equal between the bubler and 
the bubled: at leaft this feems to have been Butler's 
opinion: 

Poubtlefs the pleafure is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat* 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of Light a»cl S h ad e, and the manTur in which 

ohjeBs are explained to the eye by them, 

ALTHOUGH both this and the next chapter may 
feem more particularly relative to the art of paint- 
ing, than any of the foregoing; yet, as hitherto, I have 
endeavoured to be underftood by every reader, fo here 
alfo I fhall avoid, as much as the fubje<5t will permit, 
fpeaking of vi^hat would only be well-conceived by 
painters. 

There is fuch a fiibtile variety in the nartfure of ap- 
pearances, that probably we {hall not be able to gain 
much ground by this enquiry, unlefs we exert and ap-: 
ply the full ufe of every fenfe, that will convey to u& 
any information concerning them. 

So far as we have already gone^ the fenfe of feeling, 
as well as that of feeing, hath been applied to; fo that 
perhaps a man born blind, may, by his better touch 
than is common to thofe who have their fight, together 
with the regular procefs that has been here given of 
lines, fo feel out the nature of forms, as to make a 
tolerable judgment of what is beautiful to fight. 

Hei:e again our other fenfes miifl afiifl lis, notv^ith- 

ftanding in this chapter we fhall be more confined to 
what is communicated to the eye by rays of light; and 
tho' things muft now be confidered as appearances only ; 

pro* 


produced and made -out - ^nerely 4)y means of lights^, 
fhades^ and colours. 

By the various circumftances of which, every odi 
knows we have feprefented on the flat forface of the 
looking-glafs, pidlures -equal to the originals xefleAed Jjy 
it. TJie painter too, by proper difpofitions of lights 
fhades, and colours on his canvas, will raife the like 
ideas. Even prints, by means of Jights and fliades alone, 
will perfedly inform* the eye of every fhape and diftance 
whatfoever, in which even lines muft be confidered as 
narrow parts of (hade, a number of them, drawn or 
engraved neatly .fide by fide, called batchingy ferve as 
fhades in prints,, and when they are artfully managed, 
are a kind of pleafing fuccedaneum to the delicacy of 
nature's. 

Could mezzo-tinto prints be wrought as accurately 
as thofe with the graver, they would come neareft to 
hature, becaufe they are done without ftrokes or lines. 

I have often thought that a landfkip, in the procefs 
of this way of reprefenting it, doth a little refemble the 
.firft coming on of day. The copper-plate it is done 
upon, when the artift firfl takes it into hand, is wrought 
all over with an edged-tool, fo as to make it print one 
even black, like night: and his whole work after this, is 
merely introducing the lights into it ; which he does by 
fcraping off the rough gra.in according to his defign, 
artfully fmoothing it.mofl where light is mofl required: 
but as he proceeds in burnifhing the lights, « and clear- 
"'- ing 
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ilg up the fliades^ he is obliged to take off frequent 
impreffiDiM to prove the progrefs of the work, fo that 
each proof appears Kke the different times of a foggy 
siorning, till one becomes fb £nifhed as to be diftin^ 
smd dear ehough to imitate a day-light piece. I have 
giveft this (Jefciiption becaufe I think the whole opera- 
tion, in the fimpleft manner, fhews what lights and 
Ihades alone will do. • 

As light muft always be fuppofed, I need only fpeak 
•f fuch privations of it as are called fhades or fhadowsy. 
wherein I (hall endeavour to point out and regularly 
dcfcribe a certain order and arrangement in their ap-^ 
pearance, in which order we may conceive different: 
kinds of foftnings and modulations of the rays of light 
which are faid to fall upbn the eye from every objeA it 
fees, and to eaufe thofe more or lefs-pleafing vibrationr 
of the optic nerves, which ferve to inform the mind 
toncerning- every different ihape or figure that prefents 
itfelf. 

The beft light for feeing the fhadows of objedts truly, 
is, that which comes in at a common fized window,- 
where the fun doth not fliine ; I ihall therefore fpeak 
6f their order as feen by this kind of light: and fhali 
take the liberty in the prefent and following chapter,. 
tk> confider ccJours but as variegated fhadfes, which to- 
gether with common fhades, will now be divided inta 

two general parts or branches. . • 

The 
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: The firft we fliall call prime tints, by whicli is 
meant any colour or colours on the'furfaces of objeds; 
and the ufe we fhall make of thefe difierent hues will 
be to confider them as fhades to one another. Thus 
gold is a fhade to filver, &c exclufive of thofe addi- 
tional (hades which may be made in any degree by the 
privation of light. 

The fecond branch may be called reti*ing shades, 
•f >g#4- which gradate or go off by degrees, as fig. *, Thefe 
mades, as they vary more or lefs, produce beauty, 
whether they are occafioned by the privation of light, 
or made by the penciling of art or nature. 
: When I come to treat of colouring, I fhall particu- 
larly (hew in what manner the gradating of prime tints 
ferve to the making a beautiful complexion; in this 
place we fhall only obferve ^ow nature hath by thefe 
gradating fhades ornamented the furfaces of animals; 
fifh generally have this kind of fhade from their backs 
downward ; birds have their feathers enriched with it; 
and many ilowers, particularly the rofe, fhew it by 
the gradually-increafing colours of their leaves. 

The iky always gradates one way or other, and the 
rifing or fetting fun exhibits it in great perfedion, the 
imitating of which was Claud, de Lorain's peculiar ex- 
cellence, and is now Mr. Lambert's : there is fo much 
of what is called harmony to the €ye to be produced 
by this fhade, that I bdieve we may venture to fay, 

in 
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• In art it is the painter'^ gamut, which tiatijre has 
(weetljr pointed out to us in wJfiat we call the e jes of a 
peacock^s tail : and the jiiceft needle- workers are taught 
to weave it into every flower and leaf, right c«- wrong, 
as if it was as conftantljr to be obferved as it is feen in 
flames of &e-; becau/e it is always found to entertain 
the eye. There is a fort of needle-work called Irifli- 
ftitch, done in thefe fliades only ; which pleafes ftill> 
though it has long been out of fafliion. 

There is fo ftrid an analogy between fliade and founds 
that they may well ferve to illuftrate each other's qua- 
lities: for as founds gradually decreafing and increaflng 
give the idea of progreflion from, or to the ear, juft (a 
do retiring fliades fliew progreflion, by figuring it to 
the eye. Thus, as by obje<fts growing ftill fainter, we 
judge of diftances in profpCiSts, (o by the do2?v • • ;; 
noife of thunder, we form the idea of its moving lurt' . : 
from us. And, with regard to tlicir fimilitude i^ 
beauty, like as the gradating fliade pleafes the eye, fo 
the increafing, or fwelling note, delights the ear. 

I have called it the retiring fliade, becaufe by the 
{uccefllve, or continual change in its appearance, it 19 
equally inftrumental with converging lines ', in fliewing 
how much obje<9:s, or any parts of them, retire or re- 
cede from the eye ; without which, a floor, or hori- 
zontal-plane^ would often feem to fland upright like 

4 

' Sec p. 7. The two converging lines from the fliip, to the point C> 
nader fig. 4.7, plate i. 

O a 
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a wall. And notwithftiandiftg all the other ways My 
which we learn to know at what diftances things arc 
from us, frequent deceptions happen to the eye on 
account of deficiencies in this fhade: for if the light 
chances to be fo difpofed on bbjed:s as not to give this 
fliade its true gradating appearance, not- only, fpacej 
are confounded, but round things appear flat, and flat 
one's round; 

But although the retiring fliade h^th this property^ 
when feen with converging lines, yet if it defcribes no 
particular form, asnoneofthofe do in fig. 94, on top of 
plate 2, it can only appear as a flat-penciled fliade 5 but 
being inclofed within fome known boundary or out-lincy 
fiich as may fighify a wall, a road, a globe, of any other 
form in perfpedlive where the parts retire, it will thenr 
fliew its retiring quality : as for example, the retiring, 
fliade on the floor, in plate 2, which gradates from the 
dog's feet to thofe of the dancer's, fliews, that by this 
means a level appearance is given to the grouad : fo 
when a cube is put into true perfpedliveJ oh paper, with* 
lines only which do but barely hint the directions every 
face of it is meant to take, thefe fhades make theniF 
feem to retire juft as the perfpedive lines direift : thus 
mutually compleating the idea of thofe receiEons which 
neither of them alone could do. •' -^ 

Moreover, the out-line of a globe is but a circle on 
the paper j yet, according to the manner of flljing up 
the fpace within it, with this fliade, it may ije made 

^' to 
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to appear ekher flat, globular, or concave, in any of its . 
pofitions with the eye ; :and as each manner of filling 
up the circle for thofe purpofes muft be very different, 
it evidently fhews the necefllty of diftinguifhing this 
{hade into as many fpecies or kinds, as there are clafles 
or fpecies of lines, with which they may have a corres- 
pondence. 

In doing which, it will be found, that, by their 
correfpondency with, and conformity to obje<fts, either 
compofed of ftraight, curved, waving, or ferpentine 
lines, they of courfe take fuch appearances of variety as 
are adequate to the variety made by thofe lines ; and 
by this conformity of ihades we have the fame ideas of 
any of the obgeAs compofed of the above lines in their 
front afpe<Sts, as we have of them by their .profiles j 
wiiich otherwife could not be without feeling them. 

- j^ow inftead of giving engraved examples of each 
fpecies of fhade, as I have done of lines, I have found 
that they may be more fatisfa<5torily pointed out and 
dcfcribed by having recourfe to the life. 

But in order to the better and more precifely fixing 
upon what may be there feen, as the diflind fpecies, of 
which all the fliades of the retiring kind in nature par- 
take, in fome degree or other, the following fcheme is 
offered, and intended as an additional means of making 
jfuch fimple impreflions in the mind, as may be thought 
adequate to the four fpecies of lines defcribed in chapter 
57. Wherein we are to fuppofe imperceptible degrees of 

O 2' fhade 
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fiiade gradating from one £gure to aiiptherJ. Tke &^^ 
^ccies tx) be rcprefented by, I, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

the fecond ly, 5^4, 3,. 2, i, 2, 3^ 4, 5. 

and tBe third by, 5,4>3>2,ij2,3,4,5,4,3r2,rr2,354)5- 

• • • ■ 

gradating from the dots underneath, repeated either 
way. 

As the firft fpecies varies or gradates but one way, it 
is therefore leaft ornamental, and equal only to ftraight 
lines. 

The fecond gradating contrary ways, doubling the 
others variety ,^ is confequently twice as pleafing, ancfe 
thereby equal to curved lines. 

The third Ipecies gradating doubly contrary waysj is. 
thereby ftill more pleafing in proportion to that qua- 
druple variety which makes it become capable of con- 
veying to the mind an equivalent in fliade,^ which cr- 
prefles the. beauty of the waving line, when it cannot: 
be feen as a line. 

The retiring (hade, adequate to the ferpentiiic Kne*,. 
now fhould follow ; but as the. line itfelf could not bcr 
al^ff* expreffed on paper, without the figure of a- cone f,, 
fo neithef can this fhade be defcribed without the aflif- 
tance of a proper form, and therefore muft be deferred^ 
a little longer. 

When only the ornamental quality of fhadcs^ is ipofcen* 
of, for the fake of diftinguifliing them from retiring ; 
{hades, let them be confidered as pencilings only ;,. 
whence another advantage will arilc, which is-, that then 

X all 
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ill the intervening mixtures, with their degrees of beauty 
between each fpecies, may be as eafily conceived, aa 
thofe have been between' each clafs of lines. 

And now let us have recourfe to the experiments 
in lifcy for fuch examples as may expkin the retiring 
power of each fpecies ; fince, as^ has been before ob- 
ierved, they muft be confidered together with their 
proper forms, or elfe their properties cannot be well, 
diilinguiihed. 

All the degrees of obliquity that planes, or fiat fur— 
feces are capable of moving into, have their appearances ; 
©f receflion perfe<9:ed by the firft fpecies of retiring 
Siades, which may evidently be feen by fetting oppofite. 
ft door, as it is opening outv(^ardsr from the eye, and^ 
fronting one light. 

, But it will be proper topremile, that wfien it is quite 
fiiut, and flat or parallel to the eye and window, it will- 
only have, a penciling fhade gradating upon it, and. 
^reading all-around from the middle, but which w^ill; 
not have the power of giving the idea of receflion any 
way, as when it opens, and the lines run in perfpedive- 

a point;, bccaufe the fquare figure or parallel lines of 
tiie door, do not correfpond with fuch fiiade; but let a^ 
door be circular in the fame fituation, and all without: 
fide, or round about it, painted of any other colour, to« 
make its figure more diftin^ly feen, and it willimmedi^- 
ately appear concave like a bafon, the fiiade continually 
setiring^j. becaufe. this circular ip^^ies of fiiade would: 

then. 
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tken be accompanied by its correfpoiiding form, a 
circle ^, 

But to return ; we obferved that all the degrees of 
obliquity in the moving of planes -or flat furfaces, have 
the appearances of their receffion perfected to the eye 
by the firft fpecies of retiring fliade. For example, then; 
when the door opens, >and goes from its; parallel fitua- 
tion with the eye, the fhade lad fpoken of, may be ob- 
ferved to alter and change its round gradating appear- 
ance, into that of .gradating one way only ; as when a 
flanding water takes axiurrent upon the leaft power 
.given it to defcend. 

Note, if the light fhould come in at the door-way, in- 
ilead of the window, the gradation .then would-be re- 
verfed, but ftill the effed of receffion would be juft the 
iame, as this fhade ever complies with the perfpedlive 
lines. 

In the next place, let us obferve the ovo/o, or quarter- 
j-ound in a cornice, fronting the eye-in like manner, by 
which may be feen an example of the fecond fpecies; 
where, on its moil .proje<fting part, a line of light is 
feen, from whence thefe fhades retire contrary ways, 
l)y which the curvature is underftood. 

And, perhaps, in the very fame cornice may be feen an 
- example of the third ^ecies, in that ornamental member 

called 

' Note, if the light were to come in at a very little hole not far 
'from the door, fo as to make the gradation fudden and ftrbng, like 
<what may be made with a fmall candle held near a wall or a^wainlcot, 
.the.bafon would appear the deeper for it. 

Note 
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.called by the architeds cyma reEia^ or talon, wHicK 
Indeed is no more than a larger fort of waving or ogee 
moulding ; wherein, by the convex parts gendy gliding 
into the concave, you may fee four contraffed grada- 
ting fhades, {Hewing fb many varied receffions from the 
eye ; by which We are made as fenfible of its waving 
form as if we faw the profile out-line of fome corner of 
it, where it is miter'd, . as the joiners term it. Note, 
when thefe obje<5ts have a little glofs on them, thef6 
appearances are moft diftinc^. 

Laftly, the ftrpentihe {Hade may be fecn (light and 
lituation as before) by the help of the following figure, 
as thus; imagine the horn, figure 57, plate 2^ to be of 
fo foft a nature, that with the fingers only, it m.igKt be ' 
preiTed into any {Hape ; then begiiming gently from the 
middle of the dotted line, but pre{nhg harder and harder 
air the. way up the lefTer. end, , by {uch prelTure there 
would be as much concave above, as would remain 
convex below, wliich would bring it equal in variety or 
beauty to the ogee moulding ; but after this, by giving 
the whole a twi{l, like figure 58, thefe {Hades muftxm- 
avoidably change their appearances", and in fome mea- 
iure, twift about as the concave and convex parts 
are twiflted, and confequently thereby add that variety, 

which 

Note alfo, that when planes are feen parallel to the eye in open day- 

'lighf, they have fcarce any round graditing or penciling (hade at all, 

■♦but appearmercly as. uniform prime tints, bccaufe the rays • of light. aCjC 

equally diffufed upon them. Neverthdefs,. give them, but obliquity, 

'thc]r will more or kfs exhibit the retiring fhade. 
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which of courfe will give this fpecies of fhade, a^ much 
the preference to the foregoing, as forms compofed of 
terpentine lines have, to thofe compofed only of the 
waving. See chap. 9. and chap. 10. 

I fhould not have given my reader the trouble of 
compleating, by the help of his imagination, the fore- 
'going figure, but as it may contribute to the more ready 
and particular conception of that intricate variety which 
twifted figures give to this ipecies of fhade, and to faci- 
litate his underftanding the caufc of its beauty, wherever 
it may be feen on furfaces of ornament, when it will be 
found no where more confpicuous than in a fine face^ 
as will be feen upon further enquiry. 
tFig.g;.. The dotted line -f-, which begins from the concave 
part under the arch of the brow, near the nofe, and from 
thence winding down by the corner of the eye, and there 
turning obliquely with the round of the cheek, fliews 
the courfe of that twift of fhades in a face, which was 
before defcribed by the horn ; and which may be moft 
perfectly feen in the life, or in a marble bufto, together 
with the following additional circumflances flill remain- 
ing to be defcribed. 

As a face is for the moft part round, it is therefore 
apt to receive refleded light on its fiiadowy fide ', which 

• 

' Note, though I have advifed the obferving objcdls by a front light, 
for the fake of the better diftinguifliing our four fundamental fpecies of 
Shades, yet objedfcs in general are more advantageoufly, and agreeably feen 
by light coming fide-ways upon them, and therefore generally chofe 
in paintings ; as it gives an additional refleAed ibfcneis^ not unlike the 
^nUe tone of an echo in mufic. 

not 
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not only adds more beauty by another pleafing tender 
gradation, but alfo ferves to difiinguifti the roundnefs 
of the cheeks, &c. from fuch parts as (Ink and fall in : 
becaufe concavities do not admit of refledions, as con- 
vex forms do *. 

I have now only to add, that as before obferved, 
chap. 4, page 23, that the oval hath a noble fimplicity 
in it, more equal to its variety than any other objed: 
in nature ; and of which the general form of a face is 
compofed ; therefore, from what has been now (hewn, 
the general gradation-fhade belonging to it, muft con- 
fequently be adequate thereto, and which evidently 
gives a delicate foftnefs to the whole compofition of a 
face ; infomuch that every little dent, crack, or fcratch, 
the form receives, its fhadows alfb fuffer with it, and 
help to fhew the blemifh. Even the leaft roughnefs 
interrupts and damages that foft gradating play of 
fhades which fall upon it, Mr. Dryden, defcribing the 
light and (hades of a face, in his epiftle to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller the portrait painter, feems, by the penetration 
of his incomparable genius, to have underftood that 

language in the works of nature, which the latter, by 
fneans of an exaft eye and a ftri<9: obeying hand, could 
only faithfully tranfcribe ; when he fays, 

* As an inftance that convex and concave would appear the fame, if 
the former were to have no refledion thrown upon it, obferve the ovolo and 
cavetto, or channel, in a cornice, placed near together, and feen by a 
front light, when they will each of them, by turns, qppear cither concave, 
9r convex, as fancy 'fliall direft. 

P Where 
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Where light to ihades defcending, plajjs, not icn?e8) 
Dies by degrees, and by degrees revives* 

CHAP. XIII. 

0/" CoMFosiTioN with regard /« Light, Sqapb 

and Colours. 

T TNDER this head I fhall attempt fhewing what it 
is that gives the appearance of that hollow or 
vacant fpace in which all things move fb fireely ; and ia 
what manner light, ihade mid colours, mark or point ' 
out the diflances of one objeA from another, and oc- 
cafion an agreeable play upon the eye, called by the 
painters a fine keepings and pleafing compofition of 
light and ihade. Herein my design is to con£der this 
matter as a performance of nature without j or before 
the eye ; I mean, as if the objeds with their fhades, &c. 
were in fadl circumftanced as they appear, and as the 
unfkilled in optics take them to be. And let it be re^ 
marked throughout this chapter, that thepkafure ari£ng 
from compofition, as in a fine landikip, &;c. is chiefly 
owing to the difpofitions and aflemblages of light and 
fhades, which are lb ordered by the principles called 

OPPOSITION, BREADTH and SIMPLICITY, as to producc 
a juft and diftindl perception of the objedts before us. 

Experience teaches us that the eye may be fubdued 
and forced into forming and difpofing of obje<£ls even 
quite contrary to what it would naturally lee them, by 

the 
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the prejudgment of the mind from the better autho- 
rity of feeling, or fome other perfuaiive motive. But 
furely this extraordinary perverfion of the fight would 
not have been fufFered, did it not tend to great and ne- 
ceflary purpofes, in redifying fbme deficiences which it 
would otherwife be fubje<5t to (tho' we muft own, at the 
iame time, that the mind itfelf may be fo impofed 
upon as to make the eye fee falfely as well as truly) for 
example, were it not for this controul over the fight, 
it is well known, that we fiiould not only fee things 
double, but upfide down, as they are painted upon the 
retina, and as each eye has a diftind fight. And then 
as to diftances ; a fiy upon a pane of glafs is fometimes 
imagined a crow, or larger bird .afar off, till fome cir- 
cumftance hath redified the miilake, and convinced us 
of its real fize and place. 

Hence I would infer, that the eye generally gives its 
afient to fuch fpace and diflances as have been firft 
meafured by the feeling, or otherwife calculated in 
the mind : which nieafurements and calculations are 
equally, if not more in the power of a blind man, as 
was fully experienced by that incomparable mathemati- 
cian and wonder of his age, the late profeflbr Sanderfon.' 

By purfuing this obfervation on the faculties of the 
mind, an idea may be formed of the means by which 
we attain to the perception <»• appearance of an im- 
menfe fpace furrounding us ; which cavity, being fubje<Sl 
to divifions and fubdivifions in the mind, is afterwards 

P 2 faihioned 
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fadiioned by the limited power of the eye, firft into a 
hemifphere, and then into the appearance of different 
diflances, which are pidured to it by mean* of fuch dif- 
pofitions of light and (hade as fhall next be defcribed. 
And thefe I now defire may be looked upon, but as fa 
many marks or types fet upon thefe diftances, and 
which are remembered and learnt by degrees, and wheit 
learnt are recurred to upon all occafions^ 

If permitted then to coniider light and fhades as* 
types of diflinBiony they become, as it were, our mate- 
rials, of which prime tints are the principal ; by thefe, 
I mean tthe fixed and permanent colours of each objed, 
as the green of trees, &c. which ferve the purpofes oF 
feparating and relieving the feveral objedsby the differ- 
ent drengths or ihades of theni being oppofed to each 
•/•|- f other ♦. 

X* p. 2. 

The other (hades that have been before fpoken o& 
ferve and help to the like purpofes when properly op- 
pofed ; but as in nature they axe continually fleeting and 
changing their appeacances, either by our or their fitua- 
tions, they fometinies oppofe and relieve, and fometiincs 
not ; as for inflance, I once obferved the tower-part of 
a fleeple fo exadlly the colour of a. light cloud behind 
it, thatjfc, at the diftance I flood, there was not tht leaft 
diflindion to be made, fo that the i^ire (of a lead- 
colour) feemed fufpended in- the air; but had a cloud of 
the like tint with the fleeple, fupplied the place of the- 
white one,^ the tower would then have been relieved 

and 
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and diftin<9:,. when. the fpire would have been loft to 
the view. 

Nor is it fufficient that objects are of dilFerent co- 
lours or fliades, to fhew their diftances from the eye, if 
one does not in part hide or. lay over the other, as in 
fig. 86. 

For as 'fig. * the two equjJ balls, tho* one were black '^'K-^o.r 
and the other white, placed on the feparate walls, fiip- 
pofed diftant from each other twenty or thirty jfeet, ne- 
verthelefs, may feem both to reft upon one, if the topff 
of the walls are level with the eye ; but when one ball 
hides part of the other, as in the fame figure, we begin: 
to apprehend they are upon different walls, which is 
determined by the perfpeftive "^ : hence you will fee the 
reafon, why the fteeple of Bloomfbury- church, in com- 
ing from Hampftead, feems to ftand upon Montague- 
houfe, tho* it is feveral hundred yards diftant from it. 

Since then the oppofition of one prime tint or fhade 
to another, hath fo great a fhare in marking out the re- 
ceflions, or diftances in a profpe<9:, by which the eye is 
led onward ftep by ftep, it becomes a principle of con- 
fequence enough to be further difcufted, with regard to 
the management of it in compofitions of nature, as wetf 
as art. As to the management of it, when ieen^ only 

" The knowledge of peifpeSEive is no-fmall help to the feeing obje^ 
truly, for which purpofe Dr, Brook Taylor's Linear perfpcftivc madc^ 
cjfy to thofe who are unacquainted with geometry, propoied to be pub>- 
liihed foon by Mr. Kirby of Ipfwich, may be of itioft fervice^ 
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from one point, the artifl hath the advantage over na- 
ture, becaufe fuch fixed difpofitions of fhades as he hath 
artfully put together, cannot be difplaced by the altera- 
tion of light ; for which reafon, defigns done in two 
prime tints only, will fufficiently reprefent all thofe re- 
cefllons, and give a juft keeping to the reprefentation 
of a pro{pe£i:, in a print ; whereas, the oppofitions in 
nature, depending, as has been before hinted) on acci- 
dental fituations and uncertain incidents, do not always 
make fuch pleafing compofition, and would therefore 
have been very often deficient, had nature worked in 
two colours only ; for which regfon flie hath provided 
an infinite number of materials, not Only by way of 
prevention, but to add luflre and beauty to her works. 
By an infinite number of materials, I me^ colours 
and fhades of all kinds and degrees ; fome notion of 
which variety may be formed by fuppofing 9. piece or 
white filk by feveral dippings gradually dyed to a 
black ; and carrying it in like manner throvigh the ^ 
prime tints of yellow, red, and blue ; and then ag^n,- 
by making the like progrefs through all the mixtures 
that are to be made of thefc three original colours. So ^ 
that when we fiirvey this infinite and immenfe variety, 
it is no wonder, that, let the light or objeds be. fituated 
or changed how they wiU, oppofitions feldom mifs: nor 
that even every incident of fhade fhould fometiines be 
fo completely difpofed as to admit of no further beauty, 
as to compofitiojQ ; and from whence the artift hath 

4- ^7 
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t>)r obfervation taken his principles of imitation, as in 
the foJlowing f efped. 

.Thofe objeds which are intended moft to affedl the 
eye, and come forwardeft to view, muft have large, 
ftrong, and fmart oppofitions, like the fore-ground in 
fig. *, and what are defigned to be thrown further oiF, t!p.'2^ 
muft be. made ilill weaker and weaker, as exprei&d in 
figures 86, 92, and 9^, which receding in order make 
a kind of gradation of oppofitions .; to which,, and all 
the other circumftances already defcribed, both for re- 
ceflion, and beauty, nature hath added what i« know** 
by the name of aerial perlpedive j being that interpo- 
fition of air, which throws a general foft retiring tint 
over the whole profpeA ; to be fecn in excefs at the 
rifing of a fog. AU which again receives ffill more dif- 
tindbnefs, as well as a greater degree of variety, when the 
lun fliines bright, and cafb broad fhadows of one obje<ft: 
upon another; which gives the flcilfuldefigner fuch hints; 
•for fhewing broad and fine oj^ofitions of fhades^ as^ 
give life and fpirit to his performances. 

Breadth of shade is a principle that afufts in 
making diftin(ftion more confpicuous ; thus fig. +, is J^***^' 
better diftinguifhed by its breadth or quantity of fliadcy 
and viewed with more ealc and pleafure at any diftahee^ 
than fig. J, which hath manvy and thefe but narrow jFig-s?.. 
fiiades between the folds. And for one of the nobleft 
inftanees of this, let Windfor-caftle be viewed at the 
rifing or fetting of the fim. 

Let 
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Let breadth be introduGed how k . will, it always 
gives great repofe to the eye ; as on the contraryy when 
lights ajid fhades in a compofition are fcattered about 
in little i^ots, the eye is conftantly difturbed, and the 
mind is uneafy, elpecially if you are eager to under- 
ftand every objed in the compofition ; as it is painful 
to the car when any one is anxious to know what is, 
faid in company, where many are talking at the fame 
time. 

Simplicity (which I am laft to fpeak of) in the dif- 
pofition of a great variety, is beft accompliflied by fol- 
lowing nature's conflant rule, of dividing compofition 
into three or $ye parts, or parcels, fee chap. 4. on fim- 
plicity : the painters accordingly divide theirs into fore- 
ground, middle-ground, and diftance or back-ground; 
which fimple and diftin<^ quantities tnafs together that 
variety which entertains the eye ; as the different parts 
of bafe, tenor, and treble,, in a compofition in mufic, 
entertain the ear. 

Let thefe principles be reverfed, or neglefted, the 
light and fhade will appear as difagreeable as fig.*, 
whereas, was this to be a compofition of lights and 
fhades only, properly difpofed, though ranged under 
no particular figures, it might ftill have the pleafing 
cffed: of a pifture. And here, as it would be endlefs to 
enter upon the different effedts of lights and fiiades on 
lucid and tranfparent bodies, we fhall leave them to the 
reada*'s obfervation, and fo conclude this chapter. 


T. p. 2. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of COLOURING. 

T% Y the beauty of colouring, the painters mean that 
^^ difpofition of colours on objedis, together with their 
proper fhades, which appear at the fame time both 
diftindly varied and artfully united, in compofitions of 
any kind ; but, by way of pre-eminence, it is generally 
underftood of flefh-colour, when no other compofition 
is named. 

To avoid confufion, and having already faid enough 
of retiring (hades, I fhall now only defcribe the nature 
aind effed of the prime tint of flefti ; for the compofi- 
tion of this, when rightly underftood, comprehends 
every thing that can be faid of the colouring of all other 
objedls whatever. 

And herein (as has been fhewn in chap. 8) of the 
manner of compofing pleafing forms) the whole procefs 
will depend upon the art of varying ; i. e. upon an art- 
ful manner of varying every colour belonging to flefh> 
under the direction of the fix fundamental principles 
there fpoken of. 

But before we proceed to fhew in what manner 
thefe principles conduce to this defign, we fhall take a 
view of nature's curious ways of producing all forts of 
complexions, which may help to further our conception 
of the principles of varying colours, fo as to fee why 
they caufe the efFeft of beauty, 

Q^ I. It 
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T. It is well known, the fair young girl, the browii 
old man, and the negro ; nay, all mankind, have the- 
fame appearance, and are alike diiagreeable to the eye,,, 
when the upper Ikin is taken away^ now to- conceal fa" 
difagreeable an object, and to produce that variety of 
complexions feen in the world, nature hath contrived a 
tranfparent fkin, called the cuticula, with a lining to it: 
of a very extraordinary kind, called the cutis ; both^ 
which are fo thin any little fcald will make them blifter, 
and peel off. Thefe adhering fkins are more or le&; 
tranfparent in fome parts of the body than in others^, 
and likewife different in diiferent perfons* The cuti- 
cula alone is like gold-beaters fkin, a little wet, but: 
fomewhat thinner,, efpecially in fair young people^, 
which would fhew the fat, lean, and all the blood— 
veffels, jufl as they lie under it, as through Ifinglafs,.' 
were it not (ot its lining the cutis, which is fo curioufly, 
conflrudled, as to exhibit thofe things beneath it which i 
are neceflary to life dnd motion, in pleafing arrange-?- 
ments and difpotitions of beauty. 

The cutis is compofed of tender threads like net-- 
work, filled with different coloured juices. The white ; 
juice ferves to make the very fair complexion ;— yellow, 
makes the brunnet ; — brownifh yellow, the ruddy 
brown ; — green yellow, the olive ; — dark brown, the 
mulatto ; — black, the negro. — Thefe different coloured 
juices, together with the different majhes of the net- 
work, and the fize of its threads in this or that part, 
caufes the variety of complexions. 
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A delcription of this manner of its fhewing the rofy 
^colour of the cheek, and in like manner, the bluiih 
tints about the temple, &c. fee in the profile *, where *I}^-9f^ 
you are to fuppofe the black ftrokes of the print to be 
the white threads of .the network, and where the ftrokes 
are thickeft, and the part blackefl, you are to fuppofe 
the flefh would be whiteft ; fo that the lighter part of 
jit ftands for the vermilion-colour of tlie cheek, gra- 
dating every way. 

Some perfons have the network fo equally wove over 
the whole body, face and all, that the greateft heat or 
cold will hardly make them change their colour ; and 
thefe are feldom feen to blufh, though ever fo bafhful, 
while the texture is fo fine in fome young women, that 
•tticy redden or turn pale, on the leaft occafion. 

I am apt to think the texture of this network is or 
a very tender kind, fubjed to damage many ways, but 
able to recover itfelf again, efpecially in youth. The 
fair fat healthy child of 3 or 4 years old hath it in 
great perfection ; moft vifible when it is moderately 
warm, but till that age fomewhat imperfe<3:. 

It is in tliis manner, then, that nature feems to do 
her work. — And now let us fee how by art the like 
appearance may be made and penciled on the furfaoe 
of an uniform coloured ftatue of wax or marble ; by 
defcribing which operation we (hall ftill more particu- 
larly point out what is to our prefent purpoffe t I mean 
the reafon why the order nature hath thus made tife of 

Q 3 ihould 
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£hould llrike us with the idea of beauty ; which by thd 
way, perhaps may be of more ufe to fome painters than 
they will care to own. 

There are but three original colours in painting be^ 
fides black and white, viz. red, yellow, and blue. 
Green, and purple, are compounded; the firft of blue 
and yellow, the latter of red and blue ; however thefe 

compounds being fo diftindlly different from the original 
xJI'-^zt* colours, we will rank them as fuch. Fig. *, reprefents 
mixt up, as on a painter's pallet, fcales of thefe five ori- 
ginal colours divided into £bven clafies, i, 2, 3, 4, ^y 

6, 7. — 4, is the medium, and moft brillant clafs, being 
that which will appear a firm red, when thofe of 5, 6, 

7, would deviate into white, and thofe of i, 2y 3, 
would fink into black, either by twilight or at a mo^ 
derate diftance from the eye, which fliews 4 ta be 
brighteft, and a more permanent colour than the reft. 
But as white is neareft to light,, it may be laid, to be 
equal if not fuperior in value, as to beauty, with clals 4^ 
therefore the clafies 5,. 6, 7, have alfo, almoft equal 
beauty with it too, becaufe what they lofe of their bril- 
lancy and permanency of colour, they gain from, the : 
white or light ; whereas 3, 2, i, abfolutely lofe their 
beauty by degrees as they approach nearer to black, the 
reprefentative of darknefs. 

Let us then, for diftindion and pre-eminence fake, 
call clafs 4 of each colour, bloom tints '^ or if you pleafe, 
virgin tints, as the painters call them; and once more 

recoUe<5t, 
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recoiled, that in the difpoiition of colours as well as of 
forms, variety, fimplicity, diflindlnefs, intricacy, uni- 
formity and quantity, direct in giving beauty to the co- 
louring of the human frame, efpecially if vv^e include 
the &ce, where uniformity and ftrong oppofition of 
tints are required, as in the eyes and mouth, which 
call moft for our attention. But for the general hue 
of flefh now to be defcribed, variety, intricacy, and 
fimplicity, are chiefly required; 

The value ofthe degrees of colouring being thus con- - 
fidered and ranged in order upon the pallet, figure 94^ 
let us next apply them to a bufto, fig. -f-, of white tFig.95;> 
marble, which may be fuppofed to let every tint fink 
into it, like as a drop of ink finks in- and fpreads itfelf 
upon coarfe paper, whereby each tint will gradate all 
around. 

If you would have the neck of the bufto tinged of a 
very florid and lively complexion, the pencil muft be 
dipt in the bloom tints of each colour as they ftand one 
above another at No. 4. — if for a lefs. florid, in thofe of 
No. 5 — if for a very fair, from No. 6 — and fo on till 
the marble would fcarce be tinged at all : let therefore 
No. 6, be our prefent choice, and begin with penciling 
on the red, as atr,. the yellow tint at y, the blue tint 
at b, and the purple or lake tiiit at p, 

Thefe four tints thus laid on^ proceed to covering the 
whole neck and breafl:, but ftill changing and varying: 
t^ fituations ofthe tints with one another, alfo caufing 

thdr. 
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their fliapes and fizes to differ as much as poflible ; red 
muft be ofteneft repeated, yellow next often, purple 
red next, and blue but feldom, except in particular parts, 
as the temples, backs of the hands, &c. where the larger 
veins jQiew their branching fliapes (fometimes too dif- 
tindly) ftill varying thofe appearances. But there are 
no doubt infinite Variations in nature from what may 
be called the moft beautiful order and difpofition of the 
colours in flefli, not only in different perfons, but in 
different parts of the fame, all fubjeft to the fame prin- 
ciples in fbme degree or other. 

Now if we imagine this whole procefs to be made 
with the tender tints of clafs 7, as they are fuppofed to 
fland, red, yellow, blue, green and purple, underneath 
each other ; the general hue of the performance will be 

a feeming uniform prime tint, at any little diflance, that 
is a very fair, tranfparent and pearl-like complexion ; 

but 


' Notwithftanding the dwp-rooted notibn, even amongft the majoritf . 
of painters thetnfelves, that time is a great improver of good pictures, I . 
vill undertake to {hew that nothing can be more abfurd. Having men- 
tioned above the whole efieA of the oil, let us now fee in what manner 
time operates on the colours themfelves ; in order to difcover if any 
changes in them can give a picture more union and harmony than has 
been in the power of a fkilful mafter, with all his rules of art, to do. 
When colours change at all it muil be fomewhat in the manner follow* 
ing, for as they are made fome of metal, fbme of earth, fome of ftone, and 
others of more periftiable materials, time cannot operate on them other- 
wife than as by daily experience we find it doth, which is, that one 
changes darker, another lighter, one quite to a different colour, whilfl 
another, as ultramarine, will keep its natural brightnefs even in the fire. 

ThcTo 
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but never quite uniform as fnow, ivory, marble or wax, 
like a poet's miflrefs, for either of thefe in living flefb,, 
would in truth be hideous. 

As in nature, by the general yellowifh hue of the 
cuticula, the gradating of one colour into another ap- 
pears to be more delicately foftened and united toge^ 
ther ; fo will the colours we are fuppofed to have been 
laying upon the bufto, appear to be more united and 
mellowed by the oils they are ground in, which takes 
a yellowifh caft after a little time, but is apt to do more 
mifchief hereby than good.; for which reafon care is 
taken to procure fuch oil as is clear eft and will beft 
keep its colour * in oil-paintings 

Upon the whole of this account we find, that the ut- 
tnoft beauty of colouring, depends on the great principle 
of varying by all the means of varying, and on the proper 
and artful union of that variety ; which may be farther 

proved' 

Therefore how is it poffible that fuch different materials, ever varioufly 
changing (vifibly after a certain time) Ihould accidentally coincide with 
the artift's intention, and bring about the greater harmony of the piece, 
when it is manifeftly contrary to their nature 5 for do we not fee in moft 
colleftions that much time difunites, untunes, blackens, and by degrees 
deftroys even the beft prefervcd piftures. 

But if for argument fake we fuppofe, that the colours were to fall 
equally together, let us fee what advantage this would give to any fort of 
compofition. We will begin with a flower-piece: when a mafter hath 
painted a rofe, a lily, an african, a gentianeila, or violet, with his bed 
art, and brightcft colours, how far Ihort do they fall of the freflinefs and 
rich brillancy of nature; and Ihall we wilh to fee them fall ftill lower, 
more faint, fuUied, .and. dirtied by the hand of time, and then admire 

them- 
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proved by fuppofing the rules here laid down, all or 
any part of them reverfed. 

I am apt tp believe, that the not knowing nature's 
artful, and intricate method of uniting colours for the 
production of the variegated compofition, or prime tint of 
flefh, hath made colouring, in the art of painting, a kind 
of myftery in all ages ; infomuch that it may fairly be 
faid, out of the many thoufands who have laboured to 

attain 

them as having gained an additional beauty, and call them mended and 
heightened, rather than fouled, and in a manner deftroyed •, how abfurd ! 
inftead of mellow and foftcned therefore, always read yellow and fuUied,' 
for this is doing time the dcftroyer, but common juftice. Or (hall wc 
defire to fee complexions, which in life are often, literally, as brillant as the 
flowers above-mentioned, ferved in the like ungrateful manner. In a 
landfkip, will the water be more tranfparent, or the flcy Ihine with a greater 
luftrc, when embrowned and darkened by decay ? furely no. I own it; 
would be a pity that Mr. Addifon's beautiful defcription of time aC 
work in the gallery of pictures, and the following lines of Mr. Drydenj 
fliould want a fufficient foundation 5 — — 

For time fhall with his ready pencil Hand, 

Retouch your figures wkh his ripening hand 5 

Mellow your colours, and imbrown the tint ; 

Add every grace which time alone can grant ; 

To future ages fhall your fame convey. 

And give more beauties than he takes away. Dryden to K^icller, 
were it not that the error they are built upon, hath been a continual blight 
to the growth of the art, by mifguiding both the proficient, and the en- 
courager; and often compelling the former, contrary to his judgment, to 
imitate the damaged hue of decayed pi6tures ; fo that when his works un- 
dergo the like injuries, they muft have a double remove from nature^ 
which puts it in the power of the meaneft obferver to fee his deficiencies. 
Whence another abfurd notion hath taken rife, viz. that the colours now- 
a-days do not Aand fo well as formerly j whereas colours well prepared^ 

in 
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attain it, not above ten or twelve painters have happily 
fucceeded therein, Corregio (who lived in a country- 
village, and had nothing but the life to fludy after) is 
faid almoft to have flood alone for this particular ex- 
cellence, Guido, who made beauty his chief aim, was 
always' at a lofs about it. Pouffin fcarce ever obtained 
a glimpfe of it, as is manifeft by his many different at- 
tempts : indeed France hath not produced one remark- 
able good ccdourifl *• 

in which there are but little art or expence, have, and will always have, 
the fame properties in every age, and without accidents, as damps, bad 
varnHh, and the like, (being laid feparate and pure) will (land and keep 
together for many years in defiance of time itfelf. 

In proof of this, kt any one take a view of the ceiling at Greenwich- 
hofpiral, painted by Sir James Thornhil, forty years ago, which ftill 
remaxns frefh, ftrong and clear as if it had been fini(hed but ycftcrday: 
and akho* fevcral french writers have fo learnedly, and philofpphically 
proved that the air of this ifland is too thick, or — too fomething, for the 
genius of a painter, yet France in all her palaces can hardly^ boaft of 
a nobler, more judicious, or richer performance of its kind. "WDte, the 
upper end of the hall where the royal family is painted, was left chit fly 
to the pencil ot Mr. Andrea a foreigner, after the payment originally 
agreed upon for the work was (6 much reduced, as made it not worth 
Sir James's while to finifli the whole with his own more mafterly hand. 

* The lame excufe writers on painting have made for the many great 
matters that have &\\ed in thiis particular, is, that they pu pofely 
■deadened their colours, and kept them, what they affeftcdly called chaJUf 
that the correStnefs of their outlines might be f<;en. to greater advantage. 
Whereas colours cannot be too brillant if property dUpof^d, Becauft the 
diftinftion of the parts ye thereby made more perfeft^ as may be fecn 
by comparing a marble bufto with the variegated colours of the face 
cither in the life, or one well painted : it is true, uncompofed variety, 
cither in the features or the limbs, as being daubed with many, or one 
colour, will fo confound the parts as to render them unintelligible. 

R Rubens 
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Rubens boldly, and in a mafterly manner, kept his 
bloom tints bright, feparate and diflin(^, but fbmetimes 
too much fo for eafel or cabinet pidtures ; however, 
his manner was admirably well calculated for great 
works, to be feen at a confiderable diftance, fuch as his 
celebrated ceiling at Whitehallrchapel ' : which upon a 
nearer view, will illuftrate what I have advanced with 
regard to the feparate brightnefs of the tints ; and 
ihew, what indeed is known to every painter, that had 
the colours there ieen fb bright and Separate, been all 
fmoothed and abfolutely blended together, they would 
have produced a dirty grey inftead of flefh-colour. 
The difficulty then lies in bringing blue^ the third ori- 
ginal colour, into fle{h, on account of the vaft variety 
introduced thereby ; and this omitted, all the difficulty 
ceafes; and a common fign-painter that lays his colours 
jmooth, inflantly becomes, in pcnnt of colouring, a 
Rubens, a Titian, or a Corregio. 

C H A P. XV. 

Of the F AC E. 

"LTAVING thus fpoken briefly of light, fliade and 

colour, we now return to our lineal account of 

form, as propofed (page 91) with regard to the face. 

* The front of this building by Inigo Jones, is an additional exempli" 
fication of the principles for varying the parts in building \ (explained 
by the candlefticks, &c. chap. 8.) which would appear to be a ftronger 
proof ftill, were a building formed of fquares, on fquares j with iquares 
uniformly cut in each fquare to be oppofed to it^ to ihew the reverie. 

4 It 
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It is an obfervation, that, out of the great number of 
faces that have been formed fince the creation of the 
world, no two have been fo exadly alike, but that the 
ufual and common difcernment of the eye would dif- 
cover a difference between them : therefore! it is not 
unreafonable to fuppofe, that this difcernment is ftill 
capable of further improvements by inftrudtions from a 
methodical enquiry; which the ingenious Mr. Richard- 
ion, in his treatife on painting, terms the art of feeing' 

I. I fhall begin with a defcription of fuch lines as 
compofe the features of a face of the higheft tafte, and 
the reverie. See fig. *, taken from. an antique head, j^'I'f* 
which {lands in the firft rank of eftimation : in proof 
of this, Raphael Urbin, and other great painters and 
fculptors, have imitated it for the characters of their 
heroes and other great men ; and the old man*s head, 
fig- fj was modeled in clay, by Flamingo (and not in- tfpf i'.** 
ferior in its tafte of lines, to the beft antique) for the ufe 
of Andrea Sacchi, after which model he painted all the 
heads in his famous pidure of St. Romoaldo's dream ; 
and this picture hath the reputation of being one of the 
beft pictures in the world *. 

Thefe examples are here cholen to exemplify and 
confirm the force of ferpentine lines in a face ; and let 

' Note, I muft rcfei' the reader to the cafts of both thefe pieces of 
fculpture, which are to be found in the hands of the curious \ becaufe 
it is impofllble to exprefs all that I intend, with fufEcient accuracy, in a 
print of this fize, whatever pains might have been taken with it ; or in- 
deed in any print were it ever fo large. * 

R 2 it 
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it alfo be obferved, that in thefe mafter-pieces of art, 
all the parts are otherwife confiftent with the rules here- 
tofore laid down: I fliall therefore only {hew the efledls 
and ufe of the line of beauty. One way of proving 
in what manner the ferpentine line appears to operate 
in this re{pe<5t> may be by preffing fevetal pieces of wire 
cloie up and down the different parts of the face and 
features of thofe calls; which wires will all come off & 
many ferpentine lines, as is partly marked in figure 9-79 
B. p. I. by the dotted Hues. The beard and hair of 
the head, fig. 98, being a fet of loofe lines naturally,^ 
and therefore difpofable at the painter's or fculptor'^ 
pleafure, are remarkably compofed in this head of no- 
thing elfe but a varied play of ferpentine lines, twifting 
together in a flame-like m&imeci , 

But as imperfedions are eafier to be imitated than 
perfedions, we fhall now have it in our power to ex- 
plain the latter more fully ; by fhewing the reverfe in 
feveral degrees, down to thcmofl contemptible mean- 
nefs that lines can be formed into. 

Figure 99, is the firfl degree of deviation from figure 
97 ; where the lines are made flraighter, and reduced 
in quantity; deviating ftill more in figure 100, more 
yet in figure loi, and yet more vifibly in 102 ; figure 
103, flill more fo, figure 104 is totally divefled of all 
lines of elegance, like a barber's block ; and 105 is 
ipompofed merely of fuch plain lines as children make, 
when of themfelves they begin to imitate in drawing a 

human 
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Eiiman face. Itr is evi^nt, the inimitable Butler was 
fenfihle of the ir^an and f idiculous effed of fuch kin^ 
of lines, \yf the defcriptioo he gires< of the lihape of 
Hudibras*s beard, fe *, •Fig.ios. 

In cut and dye fo tike a tile, 

A fudden view it would beguile. 
2. With regai-d toehara<Ster and expreffibh; we have 
dailj many inftances whieb confirm the common re- 
ceived opinion, that the fece is the index of the mind ;; 
and this maxim is^ fo Footed in us, we can fcarce help 
(if our attention is a little r aifed) forming fome particu- 
lar conception of the perfon's mind whc^ face we are 
obferving, even before we receive information by any 
other means. How often is it faid, on the flightefl: 
tiew, that fuch a one looks like a good-natured man, 
that he hath an honcft open countenance, or looks like 
a cunning rogue ; a man of fenfe, or a fool, &c. And 
how are our eyes riveted to the afpedls of kings and 
heroes, murderers and faints ; and as we contemplate 
their deeds, feldom fail making application to their 
looks. It is reafonable to believe that afped: to be a^ 
true and legible reprelentation of the mind, which gives 
every one the fame idea at fir ft fight; and is afterwards 
ccHifirmed in fad: : for inftance, all concur in the fame 
opinic»i, at firft fight, of a down-right idiot. 

There is but little to be fcen by childrens faces,, more 
than that they are heavy or lively ; and fcarcely that 
unlefs they are in motion.- Very handfome faces of al- 

moiX. 
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mod any age, will hide a fooliih or a wicked mind till 
they betray themfelves by their. a<^ions or their words : 
yet the frequent aukward movements of the mufcles of 
the fool's face, though ever fo handfome, is apt in time 
to leave fuch traces up and down it, as will diftinguifh 
a defe<5b of mind upon examination t but the bad man, 
if he be an hypocrite, may Co manage his mufcles, by 
teaching them to contradid his heart, that little of his 
mind can be gathered from his countenance, fb that the 
charader of an hypocrite is entirely out of the power of 
the pencil, without fome adjoining circumftance to dif- 
cover him, as fmiling and ftabbing at the fame time, 
or the like. 

It is by the natural and unaffeded movements of the 
mufcles, caufed by the paflions of the miind, that every 
man's charadler would in fbme meafure be written in 
his face, by that time he arrives at forty years of age, 
were it not for certain accidents which often, tho' not 
always prevent it. For the ill-natur'd man, by frequently 
frowning, and pouting out the mufcles of his mouth, 
doth in time bring thofe parts to a conflant flate of the 
appearance of ill-nature, which might have been pre- 
vented by the conflant afFedation of a fmile ; and fo of 
the other pafHons : though there are fome that do not 
affeA the mufcles at all fimply of themfelves, as love 
and hope. 

But left I fhould be thought to lay too great a flrefs 
on outward fhew, like a phyfiognomifl, take this with 

you, 
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you, that it is acknowledged there are fo many different 
caufes which produce the fame kind of movements and 
appearances of the features, and fo many thwartings 
by accidental fhapes in the make of faces, that the old 
adage, fronti nulla fides, will ever fland its ground upon 
the whole; and for very wife reafons nature hath thought 
fit it {hould. But, on the other hand, as in many par- 
ticular cafes, we receive information from the exprefGons 
of the countenance, what follows is meant to give a 
lineal defcription of the language written therein. 

It may not be amifs juft to look over the paffions of 
the mind, firom tranquillity to extreme defpair ; as they 
are in order defcribed in the common drawing-book, 
called, Le Bran's pafHons of the mind \ feleded from 
that great mafter 's works for the ufe of learners ; where 
you may have a compendious view of all the common 
expreffions at once. And altho' thefe are but imperfed: 
copies, they will anfwer our purpofe in this place better 
than any other thing I can refer you to ; becaufe the 
paflions are there ranged in fuccefllon, and diftin<5lly 
marked with lines only, the fhadows being omitted. 

Some features are formed fo as to make this or that 
expreflion of a paflion more or lefs legible; for example, 
the little narrow chinefe eye fuits a loving or laughing 
expreflion befl, as a large full eye doth thofe of fierce- 
nefs and aflonifhment ; and round-rifing mufcles will 
appear with fome degree of chearfulnefs even in forrow: 
the features thus fuiting with the expreflions that have 

been 
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been c^ten repeated ia the face, at length tnark it with 
fuch lines as fufHciently diftinguilQi the charadier of 
the mind. 

The ancients in their loweft charaders have fliewn 
as much judgment, and as great a degree of tafle in the 
man^onent and twifling of the lines of them, as in 
their ftafaies of a fublimer kind; in die former varying 
only &om the precife line of grace in fome part where 
the charader or adion required it. The dying gladiator 
and the dancing fawn, the former a flave, the latter a 
wild clown, are fculptured in as high a tafte of lines as 
the Antinous or the Apollo; with this difference, that 
the predie line of grace abounds more in the two laft^ 
notwithftanding which it is generally allowed there is 
equal merit in the former, as there is near as much judg- 
ment required for the execution of them. Human nature 
can hardly be reprefented moredebafed than in the cha- 
•rig.107 radier of the Silenus, fig. *, where the bulging line, fig. 
49, No. 7, runs through all the featiires of the face, as 
well as the other parts of this fwiniih body : whereas in 
the fatyr of the wood, tho' the ancients have joined the 
brute with the man, we ftill fee prefervcd an elegant 
dilplay of ferpcntine lines, that make it a graceful figure. 

Indeed the works of art have h^ed of the whole ad- 
vantage of this line to make up for its other deficiencies : 
for though in nature's works the line of beauty is often 
neglected, or mixt with plain lines, yet fo far are they 
from being defedlive on this account, that by this means 

there 
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there is exhibited that infinite variety of human forms 
which always diftinguifhes the hand of nature from the 

limited and infufEcient one of art ; and as thus fhe for 
the fake of variety upon the whole, deviates fometimcs 
into plain and inelegant lines, if the poor artift is but 
able now and then to corre£t and give a better taile to 
fome particular part of what he imitates, by having 
learnt fo to do from her more perfect works, or copying 
from thofe that have, ten to one he grows vain upon it, 
and fancies himfelf a nature-mender ; not confldering, 
that even in thefe, the meaneft of her works, fhe is 
never wholly deflitute of fuch lines of beauty and other 
delicacies, as are not only beyond his narrow reach, 
but are feen wanting even in the moft celebrated at- 
tempts to rival her. But to return. 

As to what we call plain lines, there is this remark- 
able effc6i conflantly produced by them, that being 
more or lefs confpicuous in any kind of charadler or ex- 
preflion of the face, they bring along with them certain 
degrees of a foolifh or ridiculous afpe<St. 

It is the inelegance of thefe lines which more pro- 
perly belonging to inanimate bodies, and being Cgqh 
where lines of more beauty and tafle are expedled, that 
renders the face filly and ridiculous. See chap. 6, p. 31. 

Children in infancy have movements in the mufcles 
of their faces peculiar to their age, as an uninformed 
and unmeaning flare, an open mouth, and fimple grin : 
all which exprefHons are chiefly formed of plain curves, 

S and 
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and thdie movementa and exjprefBons ideots ss^ apt t^ 
retain ; fo that in time they Huark their faee* with thefe 
uiKouth lines ; and when the lines coincide and agcec: 
with the natural focms of the features,i it becomes, a 
more apparent and confirmed chaia^er of an ideot.- 
Thefe plain fhapes lad mentioned, fometimes happen^ 
to people of the beft fenfe, to £bme when the features 
are at reft, to others when they are put into motion ^ 
which a variety of conftant regular movements psoceed^ 
ing from a good underftanding, and failiioned by a 
genteel education, will often by degrees corredi ialx> 
lines of more elegance. 

That particular expreilion Ukewife of the face^ or 
movement c^ a feature which beccnnes one peribn,, fhall 
be difagreeable in another, juft as fuch expreiHons or 
turns chance to fall m with the lines of beauty > as the re- 
verfe; for this realbn there are pretty frowns and dif-- 
agreeable fmiks : the Hnes that form a pleaiing (mile 
about the corners of the mouth have gentle windings, 
Lfpf;|°^ as fig. *, but lofe their beauty in the full laugh> as 
tFig.109 fig. f^ the expreilion of exceflive laughter, oftenerthan 

any other, gives a fenfible face a wly or difagreeable 
look, as it is apt to form regular plain lines about the 
mouth,, like a parenthefis, which fometimes appears like 
crying ; as, on the contrary, I remember to have feen 
a beggar who had clouted up his head very artfully, 
and whofe vi/age was thin and pale enough to excite 
pity, but his features were otherwife fo unfortunately 

formed 
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formed for his purpo&, that what he intended for a 
:gnn of pain and mifeiy, was rather a joyous laui^ 

It is fbange diat nature bath afo-ded us fo many 
lines andiliapesto indk:ate the deficiencies andJblemifhes 
t>f the tnind, whilft there are ticMie at all that point out 
the perfeaions of it beyond the appearance of convmon 
fcnfe und placidity. Deportment, words, and adions, 
mud fpeak the good, the wife, the witty, the humane, 
die ^tierous^ the merciful, and the brave. Nor arc 
^avity and folemn looks always figns of wifdom : the 
mind much occupied with trifles will occafipn as grave , 
and fagacious an afpetft, as if it was charged with mat- 
ters xjf the utmoft moment^ the balance-mafter's atten- 
tion to a finglc point, in tjrder to preferve his balance, 
may look as wife at that time as the greateft philofo- 
pher in the depth of his ftudies. All that the ancient 
fculptors could do, notwithftanding their enthufiaftic 
endeavours to raife the <:harai9:ers of their deities to af- 
pe(Sh x£ fiigacity above human, was to give them fea- 
tures of "beauty. Their god of wifdom hath no more 
in his look than a handrome manlinefs ; the Jupiter is 
<:arried fomewhat higher, by giving it a little more fe- 
verity than the Apollo, by a larger prominency of brow 
gently bending in feeming thoughtfulnefs, with an 
ample beard, which -being ^ded to the noble quantity 
of its other tines, invefts that capital piece of fculpture 
with uncommon dignity, which in the myfterious lan- 
guage of a profound conoiffeur, is ftiled a divine rde^, 
inconceivably great, and above nature. 

S 2 , ' 3dly 
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3(lty and lafll^r, I fh^l (hew in what manner the liner, 
of the face alter from infancy upwards, and i^ecify the 
different ages. We are now to pay moft attention to- 
Jimplicity^2c& the difference of ages we are about to fpeak 
of, turn chiefly upon the ufe made of this principle in 
a greater or lefs degree, in the form of the Ikies. 
. From infancy till the body has done growing, the 
c<mten£s both of the body and the face,, and every part 
of their furface, are daily changing into more variety,, 
till they obtain a certain medium (fee page 78 on pro^ 

•F>g-ii3 portion) from which medium, as fig. *, if we return 
back to infancy, we (hall fee the variety decreafing, till' 
by degrees that fimplicity in the form, which gave va- 
riety its due limits, deviates into &menefs ; fo that all! 
the parts of the. face may be circumfcribed in.feveral' 

+F5g.ii6 circles, asfig.fi. 

L* p. 2. f • « • • n 

But there is another very extraordinary circumftance,, 
(perhaps never taken notice of before in this light) 
which nature hath given us to diftinguifh one j^e from: 
another by ; which is,, that though every feature grows 
larger and longer, till the whole perfbn has done grow- 
ing, the fight oi the eye ftill keeps its original fize ;. I 
mean the pupil, with its iris or ring ; for the diameter 
of thi^ circle continues ftill the fame, and fo becomes. a. 
fixt meafure by which we, as it were, infenfibly comr 
pare the daily perceived Rowings of the other parts of 
the face, and thereby deterjnine a young perfon*s age. 
You may fometimes find this part of the eye in. a new- 

ifpfa^ born infant, full as large as in a man of fix foot 5 nay^ 

Jfpf "'^ fometimes larger, fee fig. *» and f . 
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In infancy the feces of boys and girls | have no vifible i^^* VI 
difference, but as they grow up the features of the boy 
get the dart, and grow fafter in proportion to the ring 
<^ the eye, than thole of the girl, which /hews the dif- 
tindion of the fex in the face. Boys who have larger 
features than ordinary, in proportion to the rings of their 
eyes, are what we call manly-featured children ; as thofe 
who have the contrary, look more childifh and younger 
than they really are. It is this proportion of the fea^ 
tures with the eyes, that makes women, when they are 
dreiled in mens-dothes, look foyoung and boyifh : but 
asnature doth not ahvays flick clofe to thefe particulars^, 
we may be miflaken both in fexes and ages. 

By thefe obvious appearances, and the (Hfferences of 
the whole fize, we eafily judge of ages till, twenty, but 
not with fuch certainty afterwards ; for the alterations 
from that age are of a diiFerent kind^ fubjeA to other 
changes by growing fatter or leaner, which it is well 
known, often give a different turn to the look of the 
perfon, with regard to his age. 

The hair of the head, which encompailes a face as a 
£:ame doth a picture,, and contrafts with its uniform 

colour, 

(a) Which reprefcnts three different fizes of the pupil of the eye; the 
lead was exaftly taken from the eye of a large featured man, aged 105, the 
biggeft from one of twenty, who had this part lai^r than^ordinaryv 
and the other is the common fize. If tl)is part of the eye in the piftures of. 
Charles II. and James II. painted by Vandyke at Kenfihgton, were to be: 
mcafured with a pair of compafics, and compared with their piftures painted '. 
by Lilly when tbey were niien, the diameters would be found, in hotlii 
pidurps refpeftively the fame. . 
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-Cdlour, the variegated inclofed compofition, adding 
more oir lefs beauty thereto, according as it is difpofed 
by the ruics of art, is another indication -of advanced age. 
What Tcmaim to be laid on the difFepent a{>pearances 
of ages, being lefs pleafirig than what has gone before, 
(hall be defcribed with more hrevity. In the age from 
twenty to thirty., barring accidents, there appears but 
little change, either in the colours xx the lines of the 
face % for tho* the i>loom tints may go off a little, yet 
on the other hand, the make of the features olten attain 
a fort of fettled firmnefs in them, aided by an air of 
.acquired fcnfibility ; which makes ample amends for 
that lofs, and keeps beauty till thirty pretty much upon 
a par ; after this time, as the alterations grow more and 
more vifible, >ve perceive the fweet fimplicity of many 
rounding parts of the face, begin to break into dented 
'{hapea, with more fudden turns about the muibles^ 
occaiioned by their many repeated movements ; as alio 
l}y dividing the broad parts^ and th^eby takuig oC 
the large fweeps of the ifei-p^ritine lines 9 the fhades of 
beauty alfo consequently fiiffering in their feftnefles. 
Something of what is here meant between the two ages 
*^'^"7- of thirty and fifty, fee in figures *, and what further 
|ig. 1 1«. havock time continues to make after the age of fifty, is 
too remarkable to need deicribing: the ilrokes and cuts 
he then lays on are plain enough ; however, in fpite of 
all his malice, thofe lineaments that have once been 
elegant, retain their flowing turns in venerable age, 
leaving to the 1^ a comely piece of ruins^ 
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CHAP, XVI. 

Of A r r I r u n E, 

OUCH dilpofitions of t^e body and limbs as appear" 
moft graceful whea feen at reft, depend upon 
gentle winding contrafts, naoftly governed by the precife 
ferpentine line, which in attitudes of authority, are more, 
extended and fpreading than ordinaiy> but reduced: 
fbmewhat below the medium- of grace, in thofe of neg- 
ligence and eafe : and as much exaggerated in infolent 
and proud carriage, or in diftortions of pain (fee figure 
9, plate I .) as leflened and contradied into plain and 
parallel lines,, to exprefs meannefs, aukwarduefs, and 
luhmiflion,- 

The general idea of an aiftion, as well as of an- 
attitude, may be given with a pencil in very few lines. 
It is eafy to conceive that the attitude of a perfba upon 
the crofs, may be fully fignified by the true ftraight 
lines of the crofs ; fo the extended manner of St. An- 
drew's crucifixion is wholly underftood by the X-like 
crofs. 

Thus, as two or three lines at firft are fufficient to 
flicw the intention of an attitude, I will take this op- 
portunity of prefenting my reader (who may have been 
at the trouble of following me thus far) with the fketch 
of a country-dance, iri the manner I began to fet oiit 
the defign ; in order to fhew how few lines are neccf- 

farv 
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laiy to exprefs the firft thoughts, as to different atti- 

orf P*I.'* ^^^^s ; fee fig. *, which defcribe in fome meafure, the 

feveral figures and a<%ions, moftly of the ridiculous 

kind, that are reprefented in the chief part of plate 2. 

The mofl: amiable perfon may deform his .general 
appearance by throwing his body and limbs into plain 
lines ; but fuch lines appear ftill in a more difagreeable 
light in people of a particular make, 1 have therefore 
chofe fuch figures as I thought would agree beft with 
"Oiy firft fcore of lines, fig. 7 1, 

The two parts of curves next to 71, ferved for the 
Jfiguresof the old woman aindher partner at the farther end 
of the room. The curve and two ftraight lines at right 
angles, gave the hint for the fat man's fprawling poftiire. 
I next refolved to keep a figure within the bounds of a 
circle, svhich produced the upper part of the fat woman,' 
"between the fat man and the awkward one in the bag 
wig, for whom I had made a fort of an X. The prim 
lady, his partner, in the riding-habit, by pecking back 
her elbows, as they call it, from the waift upwards, 
made a tolerable D, with a ftraight line under it, to 
fignify the fcanty ftiffnefs of her petticoat ; and a Z 
ftood for the angular pofition the body makes with the 
legs and thighs of the affe<fted fellow in the tye- wig ; 
the upper part of his plump partner was confined to an 
O, and this changed into a P, ferved as a hint for the 
ftraight lines behind. The uniform diamond of a card, 
was filled up by the flying drefs, &c. of the little caper- 
ing 
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ing figure in the fencer-wig;, whilft a double L marked 
the parallel pofition of his poking partner's hands and 
arms : and laftly, the two waving lines were drawn for 
the more genteel turns of the two figures at the hither 
end. 

The beft repfelentationin a picture, of even the moft 
elegant dancing, as every figure is rather a fufpended 
SL&ion in it than an altitude, muft be always (bnaewhat 
unnatural, and ridiculous^ for were it pofUble in a real 
dance, to fix every perfon at one inftant of time, as in a 
pidure, not one .in twenty would appear to be graceful, 
though each were ever ib much fo in their movements ; 
nor could the figure of the dance itfelf be at all under^ 
flood. 

The dancing-^oom is alfd ornamented purpofely with 
fuch ftatues and pidures as may ferve to a farther il- 
luftration. • Henry yiii. fig. *, makes a perfect X with • F»g- 7»- 
his legs and arms ; and the pofition of Charles the firfl, 
fig. fy is compofed of lefs-varied lines than the ftatue of t Fig. 51, 
Edward the fixth, fig. $5 and the medal over his head tF««-73- 
is in the like kind of lines ; but that over Q^ Elizabeth, 
as well as her figure, is ia the contrary ; {b are alfo the 
two other wooden figures at the end. Likewife the 
comical pofture of aflonifhment (expreffed by following 
the direction of one plain curve, as the dotted line in a 
french print of Sancho, where Don Quixote demolifhes 
the puppet fliew, fig. ||,) is a good contraft to the effect RFig.7j, 
of the ferpentine lines in the fine turn of the Samaritan 

T woman. 
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* F'g- 74- woman, 5g. *, taken from one of the beft plditres' Aii- 
nibal Carradie ever painted. ' • 

c H A K xvir: . : : 

^ 0/ ACT J Q J\r... 


'^O the ttmazing variety ©f forms liiade ftilt infinit^ 
in<»e various in appearance by 4ighti &sdt and co- 
Jotw, nature hath added anoi^CF Way of kidreaifing that 
variety, ftifl more to enh^ce the value oifall her com- 
poi^tions. This is acc<»npIUhed t^ means of aiftion^ 
the fiilleil di^ky of which is put into the power of 
the human Ipepics, and whidi is equally fubjeft to the 
fame principles with regard to the eSeifits of beauty, or 
the reverie, as govern all the former compodtions ; as 
is partly ifeen in chapter XL on proportion* My bu- 
iinefs here fhall be in as - concife a manner as^ pdSibie^ 
to particularise the applicati<»i of thefe principles to the 
movement of the body, and therewith iinifK this-^em 
<of variety in jR>rms and a<^ons.. 

There is no one but would wifh to have it in hi$ 
power to be genteel and graceful in the carriage of his; 
perfon, could it be attained with Ihltle tronbie and ex- 
pence of time. . The ufual methods reHed on for thii 
purpofe among well-bred people, takfe up a confider- 
able part of their time r nay even thofe of the £rfl rank 
have no other recourse in thefe matters,* than to dancings 
ttiafters, and fencing-mafters. Dancing and fencing are 

imdoubt- 
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undoubtedly proper, and very neceflfary accomplifli- 
ments ; yet are they frequently very imperfe^ii in bring- 
ing about the bufinefs of graceful deportment. For 
altho* the mufcles , of the body majr attain a pliancy by 
theie exercifes, and the limbs, by the elegant movement 
in dancing, acquire a facility in moving grapefiilly, jet 
for want of knowing the meaning of every grace, and 
whereon it depends, afFedations and mifapplications 

often follow. 

Albion is a fort <^ language which perhap$ one tlpoj^e 
or other, . may come to be laught by a kind, of grammar-' 
rules; but, at prefent, is only got by rote and imijtatipn: 
and contrary to moft other copyings or imitations, 
peopleof rank and fortune generally excel their <^^nals, 
the daAcing-m^Aers, in eaiy b^^viour and unafFeded 
grace ^ as a fenie of fuperiority makes them ad without 
qonftraint ; efpecially when their perfbns are well turn'd* 
If lb, what can be more conducive to that freedom 
and njeceiBuy courage which make acquired grace feem 
eafy and natural, than ike being able to demonftrate 
tvieft we are adually juil and proper in the leaft move-^ 
ment we perform ; whereas for want of fuch certainty 
in the mind, if one of the moft iinifhed gentlemen at 
cottrt was to appear as an a<5tor on the public ftage, h^ 
would find jbimfelf at a 4o{s how to move properly, and 
be ftiff, narrow, and aukward in repreienting even his 
own charader : the uncertainty of being right would 
naturally gij^c .him fomcof that reftraint which the 

T a .. . :unr 
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uneducated common people generally have when they 
appear before their betters. 

It is known that bodies in motion always defcribe 
fome line or other in the air, as the whirling round of* 
fire-brand apparently makes a circle, the water-fall part 
of a curve, the arrow and bullet, by the fwiftnefs of their 
motions, nearly a ftraight line ; waving lines are formed 
by the pleafing movement of a fliip on the waves. Now 
in order to obtain a juft idea of aftion, at the fame time 
to be judieioufly fatisfied of being in the right in what 
we do^ let us begin with imagining a (ine formed in the 
dir by any fuppofed point at the end of a limb or part 
that is moved, or made by the whole part, m limb} or 
by the whole body tpgether. And that thus much of 
movements may be coiuieixedat once is evident, on the 
leafl recolledion ; £09 whoever has feen a fine arabian; 
war-horfe, unbacked and at liberty, and in. a wanton 
trot, cannot but remember what a large wavin^Iine his 
rifing, and at the fame time prefling forward, cuts 
through the air ^ the equal cbndnuatibn. of wJiich, is 
varied by his curveting from fide to fidey whilfi: his long 
mane and tail play about in ierpentine movements. 

After thus having formed the idea of all. movements 
being as lines, it will not be diificult ta conceive, that 
grace in adion depends upon the fame principles a« 
have been fhewn to produce it in forms. 

The next thing that offers itfelf to our confideratioa 
is the force of haiu and cuflom in a<5tion j for a great 
deal depends thereon. 
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Tte peculiar movements of eacli pcrfon, as the gait 
in walking, are pirticulanfed in fuch lines as each part 
defcribes by the habits they have contracted. The nature 
and power of habit may be fully conceived by the fol- 
lowing familiar inftance, as the motions of one part of 
the body may ferVe to explain thofe of the whole* 

Obferve that whatever habit the fingers get in the 
ufe of the pen, you fee exaAly delineated to the eye by 
the fhapes of the letters. Were the mbvenrents of every 
writer's fingers to be precifdy the J&.mci bne hahd^ 
writing would not be known froni another, biit.asithe 
fingers naturally fall into, or acquire diiFerent' habits of 
moving, every hand-writmg is vifibly diiferent. Which 
movements muur tally with the letters, tho* they are to© 
quick and too fmall to be as perfe^ly traced by the eye^ 
but this fhews what nice differencesr ire cauied, and 
conftantly retained by habitual movements. 

It may be remarked, that all ufeful habitual motions^ 
fuch as are readieft to ferve the neceflary purpofes of 
life, are thofe made up of plain lines, i; e; flraight and- 
circular lines, which moft animals have in common 
with mankind, tho' not in fo extenfive a degree : the 
monkey from his make hath k {ufHciently in his power 
to be graceful, but as reafon isrequired. for this purpofe, 
it would be impofiible to faring htm to move genteelly,. 

Though I have feid that the ordinary actions of 
the body are performed in plain lines, I mean only 
c6mparatively fo with thofe of fiudied movements i^ 

the 
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tlie (erpentine line, for as lU our murdes are. ever te^dy 
to ad) when one part is moved) (as an hand, or arm, by 
its proper movers, for raiiing up or dravring down) the 
adjacent muicles z£t in fome degree in corre^ndence 
with themt therefore our mod common movements are 
but feldom performed in fuch abfolutely mean lines, as 
thofe of jointed dolls and puppets. A man muft have 
a good deal of |)ra^ce to be able to mimic fuch very 
fbaight or round motions, which being incompatible 
with the human fcvm, are therefore ridiculous. 

Let it be obferved, that graceful movements in ^* 
pentine lines, are uled but occaiionally, and rather at 
times of leifure, than conftantly applied to every adion 
we make. The whole bufinefs of life may be carried on 
without them, they being properly fpeaking, only the 
ornamental part of geflure; and therefore not being na- 
turally familiarifed by neceflity, mud be acquired by 
prec^t or imitation, and reduced to habit by frequent 
repetitions. Precept is the means I fhould recommend 
bs the moft expeditious and efFedual way. But before 
we proceed to the method I have to propofe, for the 
more ready and fure way of accuftoming the limbs to 
a i&cility in the ornamental way of nioving ; I fhould 
obierve, that quick time gives it Ipirit and vivacity, 03 

{low time, gravity and iblemnity ; and further, that the 
latter of thef^alfows the eye an opportunity of feeing 
the line of grace to advantage, as in the addrefs of hb- 
roes on the flage, xx in^any iGolemn aA of ceremony^ 

and 
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and diat although time in movement is reduce4 to cer- 
tain* rules for dancing, it is left Qictfe at large and at 
difcretion for deportment. 

We come now to offer an odd, but perhaps effica- 
cious method of acquiring a habit of moving in die lines 
of grace and beauty. > 

I. Let any .one dialk the line fig. *, en a flat furfece, 'Kg-Tij* 
beginning at either end, and he will move his hand and 
arm in a beautiful diredlion; but if he chalks the fame 
'fort of line on an ogee-moulding of a foot or two in 
breadth, as the dotted line on figure -f*, his hand muft fFig-i^o. 
move in that more beautiful dire^on, which is ^flin- 
' guifhed by the name of grace ; and according to the 
quantity given to thoie lines, greatnefs will be added 
to grace, and the mov^nent will be mor« ox leis noble* 

Gentle movements of this fort thus underftood,. may 
be made at ai^ time and any where, which by ^leqiient 
repetitions wiU become fo fan^lisu- to the parts fo ezer- 
cifed, that en proper occasion d^y make them as it 
were df their own aoeord. 

The pleaiing effed of thtt raanraer of moving the 
hand, is ieen when a Ibuff-box at fan is pselented 
gracefully or genteelty to a kdy, both in the hand naov- 
ing forward and in its return^ but care muft be l^en 
that the line (^ movement be but gently as Nor ;j» 
fig. 49, plate I, and not too S-like and twirlii^> as 
No. 7 in the fame figure : which excels would be af- 
ieded and ridiculous* 

Daily 
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Daily pradifing thefe movements with the hands and 
tarms, as alio with fuch ^ther parts of the body as are 
capable of them, will in a fhort time render the whole 
.person graiceful and eafy at pleafure. 

.2. As to the motion of the head\ the uwe moiik 
children are in before ftrangers, till they come to a cerr 
tain age, is the caufe of their dropping and drawing 
their chins down into their breafts, and looking under 
their foreheads, as if conicious of their weaknefs, or of 
Something wrong about them. To prevent this auk- 
ward ihynefs, parents and tutors are continually teadng 
^em to hold up their heads, which if they get them to 
■do it is with difficulty, and of courfe in {b conftrained 
a manner that it .gives the children pain, fb that they 
-naturally take aH opportunities of eafiog themfelves by 
holding down their heads^; which pofture would be full 
as uneafy to them were it not a relief from reftraint: 
and there is another misfortune in holding down the 
head, that it is apt to make them bend too much in the 
back ; when this happens to be the cafe, they then have 
recourfe to fteel-coUars, and other iron-machines ; all 
which fliacklings are repugnant Xa nature, and may 

. make the body grow crooked. This daily fatigue both 
to the c^hildren and the parents may be avoided, and 

. an ugly habit prevented, by only (at a proper age) 

faftening a ribbon to a quantity of platted hair, . or to 

the cap, fo as . it may be kept fafl in its place, and the 

1!^'«'*'- other end to the back of the coat, as iig. *, of fuch a 

z length 
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leiigth'a^^iTiay pFCvent then! drawing their chins into 
their necks; which ribbon will always leave the head at 
liberty to. move iil any dire<3ion but this aukward one 
they art Ip apt to fall. into. 

But till . children arrive at a reafoning age it will be 
difficult by any means to teach them more grace than 
what is natural to every well made child at liberty. 

The grace of the upper parts of the body is moft 
engaging, and feniible well made people in any ftation 
natiiraily have it in a great degree, therefore rules, unlefs 
they are fimple and eafily retained and pradlifed, are of 
litde ufe ; nay, rather are of diflervice. 

Holding the head ered: is but occafionally right, a 
proper recline of it may be as graceful, but true ele- 
gance x^ moftly feen in the moving it from one pofition 
Xo another. 

, And this may be attained by a fenfibility within 
yourfclf, though you have not a fight of what you do by 
looking in the glafs, when with your head aflifted by 
a fway of the body in order to -give it more fcope, you 
endeavour to make that very ferpentine line in the air, 
which the hands have been before taught to do by the 
hejp of the ogee-moulding ; and I will venture to fay, a 
few careful repetitions at firft fetting out will make this 
movement as eafy to the head as to the hands and arms. 

The moft graceful bow is got by the head's moving 
in this diredion, as it goes downward and rifes up again. 
Soiiie aukward imitators of this elegant way of bowing, 

U f6r 
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for Want of knowing what th^y werfe abdut^ have feeoi^d 
to ijow with wry necksi The \o^ (blenin bo# to ma- 
jefty (hould have but a Very little twiftj if any, as more 
becoming gravity and fubmiliiCMi. The blbWmfh nod 

« 

in a fudden Uraight line is quite the reverie c^ theie 
^keh of. 

The moft elegant and refpe^kful ctrttefy hath a gentle^ 
or fmdl dcgtee of the aboVe graceful bdWkig of the 
head as the perfon finksj ind riles, ana retreats. If it 
fhould be faid, that a fine curtefy cohfiAs in no more- 
that in being ere^ in perfbn at thfe time of finking and 
rifing; Madam Catherine in clock-work, or the dancings 
bears led about the ftreets for a fhew, muit be aEowed 
to make as good a curtefy as any body^ 

N. B. tt is neceflary in bowing and curtefying td 
fiiun an exaifb famenefs at all times ;^ for however grace-*^ 
fill it may be on fbme occafions, ,at other times it may 
ifeem formal and improper. Shakefpeare feems to have: 
meant the above l^ken of ornamental manner of bow^ 
mg,. in Enobarbu&s defcription of Cleopatra's, Waiting- 
Woman.— • 

And made their bends adornings. , Adl i,. 


3.. Of Dancing. The minuet is allowed by the: 
dancing-maf^rs themfelves to be the pe'rfedion of all 
dancing> I once heard an eminent dancing- mafler fay,, 
that the minuet had been^ the ftudy of his whole lifej. 
and that he had been indefatigable in.t?ie puriuit of its, 
beaujLies, yet at lafthe could only fay with Socrates, ^e 

I knew 
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4^ffi»^/^>^y. adding, Uiat I was l^appy in mypro- 
feffioa^ a paintect in that iovm bpunds might be fet to 
the jSxk^ of it. No doubt, ajs the fninuet .contains in it 
a qonipoled variety of as many movements in the ler- 
fjcntine lines as can well be put together in diflinA 
,<|WL9titi6$,. jt is a iioe compofition of movements. . 

T-hfl ordinary undulating motion of the t^dy in com- 
mon walking (as may be plainly iieen by th^ waving lijie, 
which the ihadow a map*$ head makes againft a wall as 
.he. \% walking betiwpen it and the afternoon fun) is aug- 
m^ted in 4anaing into a larger quantity of waving by 
imeans of th^ minuet-ftep, which is fo contrived as to 
a:aiic the body by gpntle degrees ibmewhat hi^er than 
ic^dinary, md £bik it agaifn in the fame manner lower in 
1;he ^Qtng on of w dance. Tiie iigurc of the minuet- 
•path' o;i the Hoor is alfo compofed of ferpenune lines, 
as fig. *, varying a little with the faihion : when the •Fig.i««. 
parties by means of this ilep rife and fall mofl fmoothly 
in time, and f^c fromibdden ftarting. and dropping, 
they come neareft to 8hak©fpear's idea of the beauty of 
rdancing, in the following lines, 

———What you do* 
Still betters what is done,— 
—When you do dance, I wi.fli you 
A wave o*th' fea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that ; move ftill, ftill fo. 
And own no other fun^ion.— Winter's Tale. ' 

U 2 The 
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The oi her beauties belonging to this dance, are the 
turns of the head, and twift of the body in pafling each 
other, as alto gentle bowing and prefenting hands in 
the manner before defcribed, all which together, dif^ 
plays the greateft variety of movements in ferpentinc 
lines imaginable, keeping equal pace wdth mufical time. 

There are other dances that entertain merely becaufe 
they are compofed of variety of movements and per^ 
formed in proper time, but the lefs they confifl: of fer- 
pentine or waving lines, the lower thiey are in the 
eilimation of dancing-mafters : for, as has bden fhewn^ 
when the form of the body is divefted of its ferpentinfc 
lines it becomes ridiculous as a human figure, fo like>- 
wife when all movement* in fiich lines are excluded 
in a dance, it becomes low, groteique and comical; but 
however, being as was faid compofed of variety, made 
confifient with fome charader, and executed with agi«- 
lity, it neverthelefs is very entertaining. Such are Italian 
peafant-dahces,; &c. But fuch. uncouth contortions of 
the body as are allowable in a man would difgufV tn^ a 
woman:, as the extreme graceful, fo very alluring in this 
Ibx, is naufeous in the other; even the minuet-grace im 
a man would hardly be approved, but as^the main drift; 
©fit reprefents repeated addrefTes to the lady. - 

There is a much greater confiAency in the dances of 
the Italian theatre than of the Prench, notwithflanding; 
dancing feems to be the genius of that nation ^ the fol- 
lowing diflin<aiy marked charaders were originally from: 

Utalys 
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Italy; and if we confider them lineally as to their J)ar« 
ticulaf movements, we fhall fee wherein their humour 
confifls. 

• ' The attitudes of the harlequin are ingeniouily 
compofed of certain little quick movttitertts or the 
head, hands and* feet, loipat of which modt but as it" were 
from the body in ftraight linfes, or are twirled about in^ 
Kttle circles. ' ' 

Scaramouch is gravely abfiird as the charaSer is ivt- 
tended, in over-ftretched tedious movements of unnaf-' 
tural lengths of lines: thefe two chara<Siers feem to have 
be^n contrived by conceiving a direct oppofitionof 
movements^ 

Pierrott's movements, ana attitudes^ are chiefly mJ 
perpendiculars and parallel's, fb is his figure and drefs:. 

Punchinello is droll by being the- reverie of allele— 
gance, both as to movement, and figure; the beauty of 
variety is totdHy, and comically excluded' from this cha-* 
raAer in every refpe^ ; his limbs are raifed' and^let faljF 
almoft altogether at one time, va. parallel dired^ons, as' 
if his feeming fewer joints than ordinary, were no4)etter 
than the hinges of a dbbr. 

• Dances that reprefent provincial charaders, as thefe 
above doj or very tow people, fuch' as gardeners, failors, 
&c. in merriment,, are generally moft entertaining on': 
die ftage: the Italigns- have lately addedgreat pleafantry 
and humour to feveral french dances, particularly the 
w.Qodea-Ihoe. dance, in which there is a continual fhiftr- 
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iag frdm one attitude in plain lines to.imother ; -hbih 
the mux md the woman oftien comically fix ^hemfelves 
in uniform pofitions, and frequently ftart in equal timey 
ifito angular fiw?ins^:oneof \tlii^ remarkably reprpf^nts 
two W*s, in a line, as.oYer fi^fp i.2iti plftte a » theifi 
ibrt of dances a little raided, $%ecially <la> the w0qian*s 
ude, ria^^^rcflli^ elegant wafntoniiel^ (which is tbe.true 
fpirit of dancing) have of late years been mofl: deli^t'< 
6illy donei and feena at prt^nti to hav^ ^s)t the better 
of pompous, unmeaning grand ballets; ^eiiop$ d^Ciis^ 
being even a contradi^^i^n in tehns.. . 

4thly, Of Country • Dating. Tht lints wluph 9 
number of people together form in country or figure 
dancing, make a delightful play upon^^e eye,:^pe$:i4lly 
when the whc^e figure i| to bc,fcen'at onevie^w, as *t 
th? playhoufe froim tie;galkry ; the beauty of tbb kind 
of myftic dancing, ae the poets term it> .d€|>ends upon 
mfpving in a cqmpoied variety o£ lifHis, chiefly ferpe»r 
^ine, governed by the principles of intficacy, 6cc th^ 
dances of barbarians are always rcpreijented, without 
thefe movements, bcang only compofed of wild ildpii^i 
jumping and turning round, or running backward, and 
forward, vi^ith convulfive fhruga, and -difl:<M:ted geftures. 

One of thp mofl pleafing movements in countsfy 

dancing, and which anfwers to all thepfittcipk» of vary-> 
ing at once; is what they call the hay; the figure of it 
altogether, is a cypher of S's, or a number of ferpentioe 
lines interlacing, get intcivolving each other, whickfiip*- 

pole 
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pbfe traced on the floor, the lines would appear as fig. *. yi8"3- 
Milton in his Paradife Ic^, defcribing the angels dancing 

aboi^ the facred hill, pi<%ures the whole idea in words j; 
Myftical dance! > 

-Ma;£6s intricate, 


*ritaMA*A 


Eccentric, kitjervolv'd, yet regular - 
Then mod, when moil irregular they feenx. • 
I (hall venture, iaftiy, Do iay a word or two of ftage^ 
a^ion. From what has been &id!af habitually nsor^ 
Ing in Waving lines, it may poHlbly be foMHid th^it if 
ilage-adion, particularly the gmceful ^ was to be /hi*^ 
died lineally, it might be more fpecdily and accuratel^r 
Acquired hy the help of the foregoing: principles than; 
the methods hitherto taken. It i% known thit common! 
deportment, (uch as mafy pais 'for elegant and propec off 
theilage-, would no more be thought Mident upon ir 
than the dialogue of common petite conversation, WDuldl 
be accurate w fpirited enough Ibr the language of ai 
play. So that trufting ' to chance only will not diO^ 
The ^ftions <^ every feene ought to be as ^nuch as pof- 
fible a compleat compofition of weH varied movements,, 
tonfidered as fiich abftra^ly, and apart from what may 
be merely relative to the fenle of the words. A6tioa< 
iconfidered with regard to affifting the author's meaning,> 
by enforcing the ientiments or i-aifing'the paffions,inuft 
be left entirely to- the judjgment of the perfcH-mer ;-. we 
only pretend to fhew how the limbs may be made tc* 
liave an ^qual readind^ to 'move in all &ck dice4Sdo&& 
as may be required.. 
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What I would liave underftood by adion^ abftradedly 
and apart' from its giving force to the meaning of the 
words, may be better conceived by fuppofing a fo- 
reigner, who is a thorough mailer of all the efFeds of 
adion, at one of our theatres, bpt i|iiite ignorant of the 
language of the play ; it ij eyiddnt his fentiiments under 
fueh limitations, would chiefly arife from what he might 
diftihguifli by the lines of the movements belonging 
toeach chafai^er; the a6tions of an old man, if proper, 
or not, would be vifible to him at once, and he would 
judge of low and odd charatStefrs, by the inelegant 
iines which we have already fhewn to belong to the 
charaiSlers of punch, harlequin, pierrott,'of the clown j 
jfoherwDuld alfo form his ^ judgment of the 'graceful 
ading of a fine gentleman', or hero, by the .elegance of 
their movements in fuch lines of grace and beauty, a$ 
have been fiifiiciently defcribed. See chapters 5, 6, 7, 8, 
on the compofition of forms, ^hcre note, that as the 
.whole of* beauty depends upon •cofftinuai{y ^atying^ the 
iame mufl be obferved with regard to genteel; and ele;*- 
gant a<9:ing : and as plain fpace makes a confiderable 
part of beauty in form, fp ceflation of movanent in 
A<5i?i^ is as abfolutely neceflary 5 and in my opinion 
much wanted on moft flages tojelieve the. eye frop 
what Shakefpear^cal^, , cofUin^ally fdwitfg the air, . f 

The a<Srefs hath fuf^cient grace with fewer adiions^ 
and thofe in lefs extended lines than the ador ; for a^ 
tb« lines tkt compofe the Venu. are fimpler and more 
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gently flowing, than thofe that compofe the Apollo, 
fo muft her movements be. in like proportion. 

Arid here it may not be .improper to take notice of 
a'mifchief that attends copied actions on the ftage; they 
are often confined to certain fets and numbers, which 
being repeated, and growing ftale to the audience, be- 
come at Uft fubjedi to mimickry and ridicule, which 

would hardly be the cafe, if an aftor were pofleft of 
fuch general print^)les as include a knowledge of the 
effects of all the movements that the bbdy is capable of. ^ 
The comedian, whofe bufinefs it is to imitate the 
actions belonging to particular characters in nature, may 
alfb find his account in the Iwiowledge of lines ; for 
whatever he copies from the life, by thefe principles 
may be ftrengthened, altered, and adjufted as his judg— 
nient fhall direA, and. the part theauthor. has given him. 
fliall require. . 
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PRINTS Publijbed by the Late W. HOGARTH: 

Genuine Imprejftons of which are to he had of 

Mrs. HocARTH, at herHoufein Leiccfter Fields. 

1. s. d. 
Prontifpiecc »o 3 o 

Harlot's Progrefs, in fix prints :i i o 

Rake's Progrefs, in eight prints :2 2 o 

Marriage a-la- mode, in fix prints i 1 1 4 

Four Times of the Day, in four prints 100 

Before and After, two prints 050 

Midnight Converfation 050 

Diftrefled Poet 030 

Enraged Mufician 03a 

Southwark Fair 43 5 o 

Mr. Garrick in the Charader of King 

Richard the Third 076 

Calais, or the Roafl Beef of Old England 050 
Paul before Felix 076 

Ditto, with Alterations 06 o 

Mofes brought to Pharoah's Daughter 076 

March to Finchley o 10 6 

Strolling Aftrefles drefling in a Barn 050 

Four Prints of an Ele<5liQn 220 

Bidiop of Winchefter 030 

The EfFe6ls of Idlenefs and Induftry, exem- 
plified in the Conduct of two Fellow- 
Prentices, in twelve prints 012 o 
Lord Lovat 01 o 

Sleeping Congregation 010 


Prints Publijbed fy the late W. Hogarth. 

1. s. d. 
Countiy-Inn Yard o i o 

Paul before Felix, in the manner of Rembrant 050 

Various Charadlers of Heads, in five groups 026 

Columbus breaking the Egg 010 

The Bench 016 

Beer Street and Gin Lane, two prints 030 

Four Stages of Cruelty, four prints 060 

Two prints of an Invafion 020 

A Cock Match 030 

The Five Orders of Periwigs o i o 

The Medley 050 

The Times 020 

Wilkes o I o 

Bruifer 016 

Finis o i 6 

N. B. Any perfon purchafing the whole together, may 
have them delivered bound, at the Price of Thirteen 
Guineas; a fufHcient Margin will be left for 
Praming. 3 
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